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TLB  HCXJSING  CRISIS 


Will  'Upgrading' 
Push  Out  the  Poor? 

by  Sam  Quinonee  with  Rob  Waters 


A 


minty  nose  with  subtle  over- 
tones of  blackberry  and  a 
grassy  aftertaste , ' '  reads  a 
wine  description  at  the  chicly- 
tiled  new  liquor  store  and  delicates- 
sen on  Mason  Street  near  Ellis,  one 
of  several  new  Tenderloin  establish- 
ments dispensing  cappucino  and 
pastry. 

A  couple  of  blocks  away,  a  heavy 
lead-glassed  door  separate  sleeping 
wine  drinkers  from  the  plush  red 
carpet  of  "Fifty  Golden  Gate  Apart- 
ments," where  workers  are  laying 
marble  steps  and  small  studio  apart- 
ments with  views  of  St.  Anthony's 
line  rent  for  $450  a  month. 

On  the  northern  flank  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, sometimes  referred  to  at* 
"  lower  Nob  Hill"  by  unage-con- 
scious  TeMtors,  elegant  old  apart- 
ment buildings  feature  one- 
bedrooms  for  $680  a  month  and 
studios  for  $560. 

At  Post  and  Mason  streets,  a  new 
hotel  will  cater  to  the  high  end  of  the 
luxury  tourist  market  while  on  Geary 
Street,  two  planned  high-rise  apart- 
ment complexes  plan  rents  of  for 
tiny  studio  apartments. 

The  Tenderloin,  long  the  last 
refuge   of   affordable   housing  in 


Balmoral  Hotel  residents  and  their  supporters  picketed  outside  the  Bush 
Street  building  on  St,  Patrick's  Day  to  protest  the  loss  of  their  kitchen  and 
possible  conversion.  (See  story  page  8.)  photo:  Sara  Coim 


A  merica '  s  favorite — and  most  ex- 
pensive—city, is  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  gentrification  that  has  largely 


Filipinos  in  the  Central  City 

Rich  Roots,  Hidden  History 


by  Sara  Colm 

Eighty-six-year-old  Guellmo 
Kidit  sat  on  a  stool  in  his  cozy 
O'Farrell  Street  apartment  be- 
neath walls  adorned  with  pictures  of 


the  Virgin  Mary  and  remembered 
back  to  his  early  days  in  America. 
Arriving  as  a  teenager  from  the 
Philippines  in  1921,  Kidit  worked  for 
the  next  40  years  as  a  cook  for 


World  War  II  veteran  Pastor  Ramos.  72.  toots  his  trumpet  in  his  Eddy  Street 

hotel  room.  photo:  Greg  Gaor 


overcome  the  rest  of  San  Francisco. 

"The  edges  of  it  are  becoming 
more  desirable,"  says  Brad  Paul  of 
continued  on  page  6 


asparagus  pickers  in  the  Central 
Valley. 

"It  was  hard  work,"  he  remem- 
bers. "I  worked  for  10  cents  an  hour 
or  a  dollar  a  day  and  would  get  up  at 
2  in  the  morning  to  bake  a  cake." 

During  the  off  season  Kidit  lived 
in  a  residential  hotel  on  Kearny 
Street  in  San  Francisco,  moving  from 
there  20  years  ago  to  his  current 
O'Farrell  Street  apartment.  Today 
he  joins  hundreds  of  other  Filipinos 
making  the  Tenderloin  their  home. 

Filipinos  have  been  called  the 
'  'silent  minority"  in  multi-ethnic  San 
Francisco,  even  though  they  out- 
number other  Asian  groups  in 
California. 

In  the  Tenderloin  they  range  from 
retired  pensioners  who  have  been 
here  since  the  twenties  to  families 
and  World  War  n  veterans  arriving 
in  the  last  decade  to  apply  for 
citizenship. 

The  recent  dramatic  events  in  the 
Philippines  have  focused  public 
attention  on  the  island  nation  and  the 
Bay  Area's  large  Filipino  population. 

Filipinos  in  San  Francisco  have 
traditionally  lived  in  "Manilatown," 
a  now-destroyed  slice  of  Chinatown 
centered  on  Kearny  Street,  and  the 
South  of  Market.  But  more  and  more 
are  being  forced  into  the  Tenderloin 
because  of  soaring  rents  in  other 

continued  on  page  10 


TL  Rents  Soaring, 
Times  Survey  Finds 

by  Michael  Wood  and  Rob  Waters 

Rents  for  vacant  studio  apart- 
ments in  the  Tenderloin  now 
average  $442  a  month,  while  the 
average  cost  to  move  in,  including 
deposits,  stands  at  $964,  a  rent 
survey  conducted  by  The  Tender- 
loin Times  reveals.  Rents  for 
vacant  hotel  rooms  average  $312, 
the  survey  found. 

The  survey  shows  a  337  percent 
jump  in  rents  on  vacant  apart- 
ments since  1977  and  a  385 
percent  increase  in  hotel  rents 
during  the  same  period. 

The  survey  looked  only  at  the 
cost  of  vacant  units  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. Because  of  rent  control, 
rents  on  occupied  units  vary 
considerably  and  may  be  signifi- 
cantly lower.  The  findings  do, 
however,  paint  a  clear  picture  of 
what  it  costs  a  new  tenant  to 
obtain  housing  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  survey  was  based  on  a 
review  of  78  vacant  apartments 
listed  during  1986  in  the  files  of 
Independent  Housing  Services,  a 
housing  referral  agency;  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  23  residential 
hotels  and  a  review  of  vacancies 
listed  in  newspapers  for  previous 
years. 

The  full  findings  of  the  survey 
appear  on  page  6. 

Hastings, 
Neightx)rhood 
Square  Off 

by  Rob  Waters 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law's 
plan  to  demolish  two  residen- 
tial hotels  and  two  small 
businesses  in  order  to  construct  a 
large  office  building  at  Golden  Gate 
and  Larkin  streets  was  blasted  last 
month  by  Tenderloin  activists,  who 
will  kick  off  a  campaign  against  the 
project  with  a  demonstration  on 
Friday,  April  4. 

Hastings  recently  released  its 
draft  environmental  impact  report 
(EIR)  on  the  proposed  project,  which 
essentially  concluded  that  the  project 
would  have  no  serious  negative 
effects  on  the  neighborhood.  But  a(  a 
press  conference  late  last  month, 
community  leaders  and  Assembly- 
man Art  Agnos,  D-S.F.,  blasted 
those  findings  and  announced  the 
introduction  of  legislation  that  would 
force  the  school  to  comply  with  local 
planning  and  zoning  regulations  and 
to  gain  approval  from  city  plcmners 
for  this  and  other  projects. 

The  North  of  Market  Planning 

continued  on  page  8 
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ask  the  people  |  letters 


Your  View  of  the 
World  Today? 

by  Andy  Andrews 

(asked  March  25th  in 
Boedekker  Park) 


Deborah  Hagopian 

The  world's  going 
to  waste,  it's  dis- 
gusting ,  dirty !  You 
can't  leave  your  door 
unlocked,  you'll  get 
robbed.  And  thanks 
to  Reagan  we're 
ready  to  go  to  war! 
With  presidents  like 
this  we  don't  need 
enemies. 

Elaffayette  Scott 

It's  in  chaos. 
We're  in  deuiger  of 
going  to  war!  The 
economic  situation  is 
set  up  to  help  the 
rich  and  not  the 
poor.  And  with  Rea- 
gan, it's  not  going  to 
get  any  better. 

Don  Carr 

All  situation  are 
looking  pretty  bad 
what  with  this  war 
going  on  in  the  East 
and  the  one  going  on 
in  Central  America. 
And  then  the  Philip- 
pines. Reagan  treat- 
ed Marcos  like  a  son. 

Carolyn  Bradford  , 

-  4t  might  help  the 
economy,  but,  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  war. 
We  belter  watch  our 
Administration  be- 
cause they're  work- 
ing towards  war.  Our 
leadership  is  so  in- 
competent. 

Gladys  DeWitt 

Well,  I  am  certain- 
ly opposed  to  the  war 
policy  of  our  govern- 
ment. And  that  we 
give  away  food  over- 
seas when  there  are 
so  many  hungry 
people  here. 


house  log 


by  Robert  Tobin 
Hospitality  House  director 

As  the  community  center  for  the 
Tenderloin,  Hospitality  House 
shares  the  concerns  of  those 
who  live  and  work  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: Still  no  public  toilets  three 
months  after  the  Mayor's  endorse- 
ment and  an  11-0  vote  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  Still  no  substance 
abuse  treatment  programs  specifi- 
cally targeted  to  the  community  with 
the  largest  concentration  of  needle 
users  in  the  City.  Still  no  assistance 
from  the  welfare  department  for 
homeless  youth  from  other  countries 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Social 
Services  Commission  directed  the 
department  to  serve  them. 

Recent  discussions  within  the 
House  have  focused  attention  on 
perhaps  the  most  serious  life-or- 
death  issue  facing  our  community: 
the  struggle  against  AIDS  and  its 
related  conditions. 

As  with  many  issues  we  confront 
together,  the  lack  of  an  obvious 
'  'cure ' '  for  the  problem  doesn 't 
absolve  us  of  the  need  to  seek 
solutions.   Like  many  issues,  the 


Mom  and  Pop  Stores  an  Endangered 
Species 

Editors, 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Tenderloin 
Times,  I  read  with  great  interest  Jeannie 
Look's  report  on  Tenderloin  merchants 
who  face  rising  rents  on  their  small 
businesses. 

My  feeling  is  that  landlords  are  to 
blame  for  skyrocketing  commercial  rent 
increases.  Newly-arrived  wealthy  mer- 
chants should  also  share  some  of  the 
blame  for  compounding  the  problem  by 
paying  the  astronomical  commerical 
rents  demanded  by  some  greedy  land- 
lords. This  in  turn,  promotes  the 
systematic  gentrification  of  long-estab- 
lished neighborhood  merchants  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  soaring  rent 
increases.  Just  witness  what's  happenin 
ing  in  North  Beach  where  neighborhood 
residents  and  small  business  merchants 
have  gotten  together  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  commercial  rent  control  in  that 
area. 

Now,  the  target  is  the  Tenderloin. 
Something  must  be  done  before  the 
problem  of  soaring  commercial  rent 
increases  escalates  further  and  our 
neighborhood  character  and  small  Mom 
and  Pop  stores,  an  endangered  species 
indeed,  become  extinct. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
neighborhood  residnets  would  band 
together  to  boycott  and  not  patronize  the 
new  businesses  moving  into  the  area 
which  have  caused  the  displacement  of 
the  small  business  merchants  we  have 
come  to  know  and  love. 

I  ask:  What  is  Mayor  Feinstein's 
position  of  this  issue?  Is  this  city 
destined  to  become  solely  a  playground 
for  the  wealthy  and  the  influential?  Our 
mayor  pretends  to  feel  for  the  city's 
homeless.  Why  shouldn't  she?  She's 
created  many  of  them  with  her  anti-rent 
control  policies  and  wrongful  evictions 
faced  by  poor  and  low-income  tenants. 

The  proliferation  of  new  restaurants, 
fast  food  places  and  trendy,  pricey 
boutique  shops  has  reached  the  over- 
saturation  point  in  vau-ious  neighbor- 
hoods of  San  Francisco.  Something  must 
be  done  to  correct  such  a  sad  state  of 
affairs. 

It  is  a  fact  that  70%  of  San  Francisco 
residents  are  voters/ renters.  We  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  be  heard  when- 
ever our  neighborhoods  and  quality  of 
life  are  threatened  by  profit-minded 
outsiders  and  parasitic,  economic  oppor- 
tunists. We  can  exercise  our  power  at 
the  ballot  box  come  election  time.  So,  let 
us  not  forget  those  politicians  and  city 
officials  who  want  our  vote  and  then  sell 
us  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Ed  DoUak 


Clamoring  for  Cable 

Editors, 

This  is  in  regards  to  the  letter  that  was 
printed  in  March  on  cable  TV. 

I  am  also  a  manager  of  a  large  apart- 
ment building  in  the  Tenderloin,  on 
Taylor  St.  and  I  have  been  working  on 
the  possibility  of  getting  cable  into  my 
building. 

Every  month  there  is  a  tenant  that 
moves  out  due  to  the  fact  that  they  can't 
receive  good  reception  on  their  television 
sets.  It  has  now  been  a  year  that  I  have 
been  working  on  this  idea  and  the 
response  from  the  cable  company  is  that 
the  area  isn't  scheduled  for  cable  until 
late  1988.  There  are  areas  that  are  within 
a  couple  of  blocks  that  already  have 
cable. 

I  have  even  told  Viacom  that  we  would 
pre-wire  the  building  for  cable  and 
purchase  the  supplies  from  the  cable 
companies.  They  still  use  the  excuse  that 
this  area  is  commercial  and  not 
residential  even  though  we  have  111 
units,  155  Turk  has  86  units.  157  Turk 
has  56  units  and  50  Golden  Gate  has  76 
units.  All  of  this  is  within  the  block 
surrounded  by  Taylor-Golden  Gate, 
Jones,  and  Turk. 

Todd  Thrall 

Thanks,  We  Found  our  Son 

Editors. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  effort  in 
helping  us  locate  our  son.  The  ad  in  The 
Tenderloin  Times  worked.  I'm  sorry  for 
being  so  slow  in  thanking  you.  But  we 
were  gone  the  first  part  of  February, 
then  my  husband  has  been  sick.  We 
thank  you  and  good  luck  to  you. 

Mrs.  John  Kenealy 

Psychiatry  Is  Dangerous 

Editors. 

We  see  them  walking  the  streets  at 
any  given  moment  of  the  day  or  night. 
Often  their  dress  is  offensive  to  us;  their 
manner  distasteful.  But  one  thing  is  for 
sure,  their  plight  is  usually  a  saddening, 
sobering  experience,  reminding  us  just 
how  cruel  the  world  can  be  to  those  on 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic 
ladder. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  homeless. 

But  what  about  those  who  are  also 
mentally  ill? 

Many  of  the  mentally  disturbed,  if 
funding  were  restored  to  former  levels, 
would  go  back  to  the  mental  hospitals 
and  half-way  houses  they  came  from.  In 
that  environment,  they  would  be  cared 
for  and  fed  — seemingly  safe.  Except  that 
there  would  be  a  danger  lurking  just  out 
of  view,  like  the  python  coiling  to  strike 
from  behind  the  safety  of  thick  under- 
brush. 

The  danger  I  speak  of:  The  psychia- 
trist. 

It  isn't  that  the  man  who  is  a 
psychiatrist  is  necessarily  a  dangerous 
fellow. 

You  may  know  one  or  two. 


You've  probably  never  felt  unsafe  in 
his  presence  — but  the  danger  youmay  be 
unaware  of  is  the  tools  and  training 
employed  by  his  profession,  which  has  a 
relatively  short  but  brutal  history. 

Under  the  brightly  colored  banner  of 
"help  for  the  mentally  ill."  there  lies  a 
cache  of  some  of  the  most  deadly 
techniques  known  to  man.  including 
insulin  shock,  electro  shock,  lobotomy 
and  various  drugs.  The  problem  with  the 
above  is  that  psychiatry's  questionable 
criteria  on  who  is  mentally  ill  and  what 
the  solution  is,  become  the  only 
yardstick  used.  To  psychiatry,  man  is  but 
an  animal  to  be  labelled  and  treated  as  if 
a  mouse  in  a  cage. 

Dr.  Thomas  Szasz,  a  psychiatrist 
critical  of  his  profession,  wrote  in  a  1984 
essay; 

"This  mindless  metamorphosis  of 
mental  health  measures,  each  more 
absurd  and  useless  than  the  last,  calls  to 
mind  George  Santayana's  famous  defi- 
nition of  fanaticism.  Fanaticism,'  he 
said,  'consists  in  redoubling  your  effort 
when  you  have  forgotten  your  aim.*" 

Can  I  say  more  on  this?  Yes.  Look  to 
your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  your 
friends  and  loved  ones.  If  you  truly  care 
about  them  and  how  they  are  surviving 
and  will  be  surviving  in  years  to  come, 
keep  the  "standard"  mental  health 
solutions  from  being  used  on  them. 

If  they  need  assistance,  seek  out 
those  who  use  humanistic  methods  such 
as  vitamin  therapy,  non-drug  abuse 
withdrawal  and  non-hypnotic  counseling. 

Any  readers  who  would  like  to  write  to 
me  can  send  correspondence  to  P.O.  Box 
42696  SF  CA  94102. 

Walter  Reinke 

Check  Out  Asian  Stores 

Editors. 

Many  stores  in  the  Tenderloin  are 
Asian.  I  find  these  places  fascinating, 
interesting,  and  inexpensive.  But  like  all 
businesses  they  have  to  be  patronized  by 
all  members  of  the  community  (exclusive 
of  obnoxious  drunks).  There  are  many 
bargains  and  wondrous  imports  and 
good  produce.  So  cast  off  your  prejudices 
and  look.  You  might  be  delighted  and 
surprised  at  what  you  discover. 

Richard  Anselmo 
P.S.  A  platter  of  streuned  Ramen  noodles 
makes  a  good  filling  night  snack. 


answers  lie  as  much  in  the  nature  of 
our  relationships  with  others  and 
responsibility  for  ourselves  as  it  does 
with  "the  experts."  And  as  with 
other  issues,  the  community's  re- 
sponse in  many  ways  determines  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Within  the  boundeuies  of  our 
neighborhood  and  the  walls  of  our 
facility,  we  find  every  known  high- 
risk  group  threatened  by  the  disease. 
Now  that  the  hysteria  has  somewhat 
calmed,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
focus  on  the  only  available  approach: 
prevention.  Messages  like  "Don't 
Share  Needles!"  and  "Enjoy  Safe 


Sex!"  must  become  conunon.  The 
excellent  work  of  The  S.F.  AIDS 
Foundation  and  other  groups  should 
be  an  agenda  item  for  every 
meeting.  Condoms  should  be  as 
readily  available  as  agency  bro- 
chures. 

The  House  has  joined  other 
agencies  to  form  the  Mid-City  Con- 
sortium for  purposes  of  health 
promotion  and  risk-reduction  activi- 
ties. While  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
expanded  effort,  it  is  not  enough. 
The  numbers  are  too  high,  the  costs 
too  great. 
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Police  Crackdown  on  Polk  Street  Nightlife 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Evangelical  Christians  marching 
and  singing.  Guardian  Angels, 
transvestites,  theatre  patrons, 
bikers,  drug  dealers,  young  male 
prostitutes.  New  Wavers,  gay  men  of 
all  ages,  teenagers  hanging  out.  A 
typiced  Saturday  night  on  Polk 
Street. 

Except  that  tonight  is  the  third 
night  of  a  new  poUce  dep^utment 
crackdown  on  Polk  Street. 

"I  hear  they're  having  another 
sweep  tontght.  Are  they?  "  a  young 
man  asks  his  friend,  who  responds 
with  a  shrug. 

"Gotta  have  a  light.  Got  to  go 
home  at  eleven,"  says  a  teenager  on 
a  small  bicycle,  "They  tell  me," 
mimicking  the  police.  "Screw  that." 

Out  of  the  blue,  a  large  blonde 
woman  runs  up.  slugs  a  young  man 
half  her  size  and  dares  him  to  fight. 
Another  man.  larger  and  older,  joins 
in,  throws  the  young  small  man  to 
the  ground,  kicks  him  several  times, 
poimces  on  him  and  draws  a  knife. 

Onlookers  intervene,  and  the 
attacker  backs  off.  Police  turive  a 
minute  or  two  later  and  arrest  the 
man  with  the  knife.  The  woman 
insists  they  were  acting  in  self- 


defense,  and  tells  the  police  that  a 
month  earlier  the  young  man  had 
handcuffed  her  and  beaten  her  black 
and  blue. 

It's  after  11  p.m.  now,  time  to 
enforce  the  curfew.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  law  prohibits  minors  under  18 
being  out  after  1 1 . 

Two  cops  pass  by  several  young- 
sters who  could  easily  be  under  18 
and  then  stop  to  question  a  young 
woman  standing  at  a  bus  stop.  After 
a  phone  call  home,  they  let  her  go. 

"Pigs,"  she  spits  out  as  they  walk 
away.  "I  don't  mind  if  they  wedk 
around.  But  I  hate  it  when  they 
always  hassle  you."  She  says  she's 
been  stopped  four  times  in  the  last 
month,  including  twice  that  night. 

The  pohce  department  announced 
the  crackdown  at  a  tense  meeting 
last  month  with  youth  agency 
workers  from  the  Tenderloin/ Polk 
Street  area.  At  the  meeting.  Captain 
Thomas  O'Donnell  pledged  that 
arrests  for  "loitering,"  which  the 
courts  have  declared  no  longer  a 
crime,  would  not  be  made. 

But  youth  service  workers  who 
have  been  monitoring  police  depart- 
ment activity  on  Polk  Street  are 
angry  with  the  department's  en- 
forcement   methods.  "Captain 


TL  Crime 


O'Donnell  must  have  lied  to  us  or  he 
doesn't  know  what  his  officers  are 
doing , ' '  said  Dan  Ford,  outreach 
coordinator  for  the  Larkin  Street 
Youth  Center. 

At  the  meeting  with  youth  work- 
ers. O'Donnell  said  the  two-month 
crackdown  was  being  initiated  be- 
cause crime  in  the  area,  while  lower 
thsm  last  year,  is  "still  consider- 
able." He  seiid  there  were  231 
reported  crimes  along  Polk  Street 
during  a  one-month  period  early  this 
year,  compared  to  289  last  year. 

O'Donnell  listed  as  his  top  priori- 
ties, 'begging,  loitering,  drunken- 
ness, juvenile-related  offenses,  pros- 
titution and  drugs." 

When  questioned  at  the  meeting 
about  his  reference  to  loitering, 
0 '  Donnell  said ,  ' '  When  we  talk 
about  loitering,  we're  talking  about 
blocking  the  doorways.  Just  standing 
on  the  street  is  not  a  crime." 

O'Donnell  said  people  would  not 
be  arbitrarily  told  to  move  on  but 
said,  '  'We  will  respond  to  complaints 
about  blocking  doorways  (if)  the 
owner  of  the  store  (is)  there  to  file  a 
complaint.  " 

But  Glen  Ostergard,  18,  a  Larkin 
Center  outreach  worker,  told  The 
Times  that  officers  twice  told  him  to 
stop  hanging  and  to  "move  on" 


when  he  was  talking  with  kids  to  see 
if  they  wanted  help. 

"They  don't  tell  you  where  to 
move  on  to,"  Ostergard  said. 
"Thursday  night,  the  cops  stopped 
£dl  of  us  and  one  of  them  asked  me  if 
I  wanted  to  be  arrested  for  contri- 
buting to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor, 
even  though  he  knew  I  was  working 
at  the  time." 

"A  lot  of  kids  don't  respect  the 
police  anymore.  I  don't  even  know  if 
I  can  trust  them,"  Ostergard  con- 
tinued .  ' '  When  there '  s  an  emer- 
gency, they  don't  show  up.  I  don't 
think  they  care.  They  are  very  homo- 
phobic. They're  out  there  to  harrass 
people." 

"If  they  are  blocking  the  sidewalk 
or  doorways,  we  tell  them  to  move 
on,"  responded  Captain  O'Donnell. 
"We're  not  going  to  grab  people  just 
for  standing  there.  If  I  should  learn 
that  an  officer  tells  someone  to  move 
on  who  is  not  blocking  the  sidewalk,  I 
would  talk  to  that  officer  about  it, 
because  I  have  written  orders  that 
they  should  not  do  that." 

After  the  first  week  of  the  crack- 
down, O'Donnell  was  pleased  with 
the  results.  "It's  going  very  well," 
he  said.  "We've  made  more  arrests, 
especially  for  drunkenness,  prosti- 
tution and  narcotics.  Word  has 
spread  and  there  seems  to  be  less 
criminal  activity,  though  we  don't 
have  any  hard  statistics  yet." 


A  Day  of  Crime 

Twenty-seven  crimes  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, from  Van  Ness  to  Mason  and 
from  Market  to  Geary,  were  re- 
corded in  police  records  on  Wednes- 
day, March  12.  There  were  arrests  in 
20  of  the  cases,  as  follows: 

•  Alcohol-related  incidents  — 7 

•  Prostitution— 4 

•  Sale  of  marijuana— 3 

•  Trespassing  — 1 

•  Threat  against  life— 1 

•  False  ID  to  a  peace  officer— 1 

•  Possession  of  meth- amphetamine 

—  1 

•  Loitering  while  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon  — 1 

•  Sale  of  heroin  —  1 

In  addition,  there  were  the  follow- 
ing reports  for  which  no  arrest  was 
made: 

•  Battery  — 2 

•  Burglary  — 2 

•  Forced  orgj  copulation  — 1 

•  Malicious  mischief— 1 

•  Purse  snatch  — 1 

The  two  battery  incidents  involved 
physical  harm  to  another  person.  A 
street  person  was  reportedly 
punched  in  the  face  by  a  stranger 
during  the  course  of  a  conversation 
which  turned  to  anger  around  sunset 
in  United  Nations  Plaza.  And  two 
women,  each  with  cut-up  faces,  were 
questioned  near  Turk  and  Taylor  at  2 
am,  after  having  engaged  in  a  fight 
the  previous  day. 

One  Month  of  Serious/Major  Crime 

There  were  12  reported  crimes 
committed  in  the  Tenderloin  be- 
tween February  15  and  March  14 
classified  by  the  police  department 
as  "serious/major  crime. ' '  City- 
wide,  164  such  crimes  were  reported. 
The  12  Tenderlon  crimes  included 
the  following  reports: 

•  A  "hot  prowl  burglary"  in  the 


900  block  of  Geary. 

Minor  arson  in  the  600  block  of 

Geary. 

Kidnapping/sexual  battery  of  an 
apparent  prostitute  at  3  a.m.  at 
Ellis  and  Jones. 

An  ax  attack  following  a  verbal 
argument  at  1  a.m.  at  Turk  and 
Taylor. 

A  knife  attack  following  a  verbal 
argument  at  2  a.m.  at  EUis  and 
Leavenworth. 

A  victim  with  knife  wounds  in  the 
throat  who  did  not  "provide 
much  information  and  there  are 
no  witnesses." 

A  young  woman  was  cut  with  a 
sharp  object  after  resisting  a 
purse  snatch  at  2  a.m.  at  Turk 
and  Taylor. 

A  young  man  in  a  G.A.  hotel  was 
raped  at  5  a.m.  by  an  older  man 
placed  in  the  same  room. 
A  man  at  Turk  and  Taylor  at  10 
p.m.  was  stabbed  in  the  back 
with  a  small  knife  by  a  trans- 
vestite  after  engaging  in  a  con- 
versation. 

A  young  woman,  24,  apparently 
involved  in  prostitution,  was  kid- 
napped and  raped  by  men  at- 
tempting to  persuade  her  to  work 
for  them. 

A  woman  was  kidnapped  at  5 
a.m.  from  Jones  and  ElUs  by  four 
men  before  escaping. 
A  verbal  argument  at  Eddy  and 
Leavenworth  at  1  a.m.  led  to  a 
fight  and  a  stabbing  with  a  screw- 
driver. 


Crime  Prevention  Commentary 

"It  seems  that  most  or  all  of  those 
violent  crimes  could  have  been 
avoided, ' '  comments  Sgt .  Dennis 
Gustafson  of  the  police  department's 
crime  prevention  unit  after  review- 
ing police  records  on  those  cases.  He 
says  the  incidents  largely  involved 
arguments  that  escalated  into  physi- 
cal attacks  or  single  women  out  on 


the  street  during  early  morning 
hours,  and  argues  that  people  should 
avoid  those  situations. 

"If  you  do  the  right  things— be 
aware,  use  common  sense,  and  take 
proper  precautions— you  will  not  be 
a  victim,  even  in  the  Tenderloin,"  he 
says.  "A  lot  of  the  fear  in  the 
Tenderloin  is  not  legitimate,  but  is 
built  on  rumors  and  inadequate 
media  presentations." 


Women  Address  Street  Attacks 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Sketchy  newspaper  reports  about 
four  recent  rapes  in  the  Tenderloin 
alarmed  many  neighborhood  women 
—  but  a  meeting  last  month  with 
police  department  officials  calmed 
the  fears  of  the  30  women  who 
attended. 

Central  Station  Captain  Laurence 
Gray  and  Inspector  O'Connor  pre- 
sented more  details  about  the 
incidents  and  most  of  the  women 
present  felt  less  in  danger  of  being 
raped. 

"In  the  case  of  those  four  rapes, 
they  were  not  completely  random 
acts  of  violence,  "  commented  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition  staff 
member  Heidi  Swarts.  "Two  were 
related  to  prostitution,  and  two 
involved  women  who  were  not  sober 
due  to  substance  abuse.  So  women 
who  don't  fall  into  those  categories 
definitely  felt  less  vulnerable  after 


learning  that."  , 

"The  meeting  did  have  an  impact 
on  the  level  of  fear,"  reflected 
Midge  Wilson  of  the  Bay  Area 
Women's  Resource  Center,  where 
the  meeting  was  held.  "I  sensed  that 
a  lot  of  women  there  felt  better  after 
having  the  knowledge  about  those 
incidents  given  us  by  the  police. 

"But  1  don't  mean  that  we  think 
we  are  invincible.  We  know  that 
some  random  acts  of  violence  do 
happen,  and  we  need  to  take  certain 
precautions,  Uke  not  carrying  a  purse 
or  walking  alone  at  night,"  Wilson 
continued.  "But  even  a  lot  of  senior 
women  have  told  me  that  if  they  are 
careful,  they  do  what  they  want  in 
this  neighborhood." 

WUson  said  the  group  of  women 
will  hold  a  training  session  in  a  few 
weeks  to  further  educate  women 
concerning  rape  and  assault  preven- 
tion methods. 
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LAFAYETTE  COFFEE  SHOP— NOW  OPEN! 

250  Hyde  Street  S.F.  CA.  94102  (415)  441-4884  Hours:  7:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  except  Thursday 

jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 


TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 

DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

MON   $3  40  TURKEY  ALA  KING          $2  75 

$3  80  POT  ROAST  .                  $3  15 

$3  85  ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK      $3  20 

TUE    $3  65       BEEF  STEW    $3  00 

$3  65       TURKEY    $3,00 

WED  $3  85       SHORT  RIBS    $3  20 

$3  65  STUFF  BELL  PEPPER  .     $3  00 

THU   *3  80  CORNED  BEEF                $3  15 

FRI    S3  80       CORNED  BEEF    $3  15 

$3  65       BAKE  HAM   $3. 00 

$3  65       COD  FISH    $3  00 

SAT   $3  65       TURKEY    $3  00 

$6  05       PRIME  RIB    $5  35 

SUN   $3  65       TENDERLOIN  TIPS    $3.00 

$6.05       PRIME  RIB    $5.35 

$3  85       BAR  B  Q  PORK    $3,20 

WINE  or  BEER  $1,10 


DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 
DINNER  ALACARTE 

$3  80  CROSS  RIB  i3,15 

$6  05  PRIME  RIB  $5  35 

$3  90  CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

{Breaded  Top  Round  Steak)  $3  35 

$3  65  HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT    $3,00 

$3  90  VEAL  CUTLETS    $3  35 

$3  50  SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT  $2  85 

$3  90  PORK  CHOPS    S3  35 

$3  65  WESTERN  OMELETTE  $3  00 

$3  45  LIVER  &  ONIONS    $2,80 

$3  65  GROUND  ROUND  STEAK    $3,00 

$3,45  ROAST  CHICKEN   :   $2.80 


Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  &  dessert. 
WE  SERVE  GOOD  BREAKFAST.  LUNCH,  AND  DINNER 
AND  AT  A  GOOD  PRICE  TOO! 
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Central  Emergency  Closure 
Shelved,  Cutbacks  Still  Possible 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

Plans  by  the  city  to  close 
Central  Aid  Station  at  50  Ivy 
Street,  the  Tenderloin's  only 
24-hour  medical  clinic,  have  been 
dropped— although  the  Department 
is  still  studying  the  possibility  of 
cutting  back  the  clinic's  hours  and 
transferring  some  services  to  other 
facilities. 

The  clinic,  which  has  an  estimated 
25,000  patient  visits  per  year,  had 
been  recommended  for  closure  on 
May  1  by  Dr.  David  Werdegar, 
Health  Department  director,  in  an 
attempt  to  save  the  city  $1.2  million  a 
year. 

Following  strong  neighborhood 
opposition,  the  Health  Commission 
at  its  January  meeting  ordered  the 
Department  to  restore  funds  to  keep 
the  clinic  in  operation. 

"It's  an  incredible  victory  for  the 
neighborhood,"  says  Brad  Paul, 
director  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition.  "It  would  have 
been  a  hardship  on  the  seniors,  the 
homeless  and  the  families  of  the 
neighborhood  if  the  clinic  had  been 
closed." 

Dr.  Tom  Peters,  associate  health 
director  calls  the  clinic  services 
"highly  valuable"  but  acknowledges 
that  the  Department  is  studying  its 
options.  "There  are  a  number  of 
possibilities.  One  suggestion  has 
been  to  close  the  Aid  Station  during 
the  day  and  transfer  the  services  to 


another  facility— and  keep  the  sta- 
tion open  at  night.  There  are  two 
criteria:  how  do  we  provide  needed 
services  in  a  timely  way  with  a  net 
savings  to  the  Department?",  he 
says. 

The  Department  has  enlisted  the 
help  of  graduate  students  from  UC 
Berkeley  to  conduct  research  — in- 
cluding surveys  and  interviews  of 
neighborhood  residents  —  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  transferring  ser- 
vices, including  the  sexual  trauma 
unit,  to  other  locations. 

While  students  are  gathering 
information,  Peters  says  it  will  be  a 
couple  of  months  before  there  is  a 
definite  report  on  their  findings.  The 
Department  itself  will  be  looking  into 
other  programs  where  budget  cuts 
could  result  in  additional  savings. 

"There  are  other  areas  in  the 
department  that  we  are  asking  very 
pointed  questions  about,  as  well.  We 
want  to  provide  a  good  array  of 
services  with  the  limited  amount  of 
money  available.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  in  a  very  tight  budget  situation," 
he  says. 

While  these  studies  continue. 
Emily  Thomann,  a  registered  nurse 
who  has  worked  25  years  at  Ivy 
Street,  is  keeping  busy. 

"I  don't  have  a  lot  of  time  to  talk," 
she  said.  "The  doctor  has  four 
patients  waiting.  So  many  people 
and  groups  have  helped.  The  com- 
munity support  has  been  tremen- 
dous." 


Controversial  Shelter  Makes 
Homeless  Fundraise 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

A small  residential  hotel  on 
O'Farrell  Street  in  the  Ten- 
derloin has  been  converted 
into  a  40-bed  homeless  shelter  by  a 
gay-oriented  reUgious  group  that 
requires  residents  to  engage  in 
door-to-door  fund-raising. 

In  exchange  for  meals  and  a 
mattress  on  one  of  the  two  bimk  beds 
per  room,  the  residents  of  Hudson 
House  at  778  O'Farrell  Street  will  be 
expected  to  raise  a  "minimum  of  $30 
a  day"  in  contributions  for  its 
parent,  the  United  States  Mission, 
according  to  Pat  Rocco,  local  admini- 
strator of  the  Los  Angeles-based 
group. 

"It  helps  both  themselves  and  us. 
We  aren't  forcing  anybody  to  do 
anything.  If  they  don't  want  to  help 
the  Mission  and  themselves  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  hve  to  seek  help 
elsewhere,"  Rocco  says. 

Ronald  Riley,  a  Tenderloin  resi- 
dent who  stayed  at  Hudson  House  in 
Los  Angeles  describes  the  Mission 
and  its  various  programs  as  a  "total 
scam."  Riley  says  that  the  Mission 
promised  him  a  percentage  of  the 
money  he  raised  but  that  he  got  only 
a  $2  or  $3  'draw'  a  day  for  cigarettes 
and  coffee.  Riley  says  that  he 
brought  in  between  $30  and  $50  a 
day  during  his  stay  at  Hudson 
House.  He  describes  his  experience 
with  Hudson  House  as  'degrading.' 

According  to  State  Department  of 
Corporation  records.  United  States 
Mission  was  founded  in  October. 
1966.  Rocco,  who  is  well  known  in 
gay  circles  for  his  pioneering  work  in 
the  gay  film  genre,  has  been 
involved  since  1978,  recently  trans- 
ferring to  San  Francisco  from  a  Mis- 
sion program  in  Hawaii. 

'  'The  Mission  has  been  here  in  the 
city  since  1966,  but  so  low  key  that 
many  haven't  heard."  Rocco  says. 
For  a  year  £uid  a  half  before  Rocco's 
arrival ,  the  Mission  operated  a 
10-bed  shelter  at   1551  Broderick 


Street. 

During  this  period,  the  Mission 
indicated  to  at  least  one  Tenderloin 
referral  agency  that  it  was  recom- 
mended by  Supervisor  Harry  Britt. 

'  ■  That '  s  a  complete  lie , "  says 
Dana  Van  Gorder,  an  aide  to  Britt. 
Van  Gorder  calls  the  Mission  a 
"controversial  operation"  and  says 
that  they  have  approached  Britt 
several  times  for  recommendations 
—  but  that  Britt  has  refused  to  issue 
them. 

The  Times  has  also  learned  that  a 
Los  Angeles  agency  that  works  with 
street  youth  and  homeless  adults 
refuses  to  refer  clients  to  emy  of  the 
Mission's  halfway  houses  or  dormi- 
tories in  Los  Angeles. 

Pamela  Bowie,  a  caseworker  with 
Traveller's  Aid  in  Hollywood  says 
that  she  has  stopped  referring  cUents 
to  the  program.  She  says  that  cUents 
repeatedly  complained  of  sexual 
harrassment  by  other  chents,  and 
that  there  was  inadequate  staff 
supervision  and  little  agency  follow- 
through  on  referrals. 

Bowie  also  said  that  clients 
reported  feeling  intimidated  by 
Mission  staff  to  meet  fundraising 
quotas.  "They  were  really  adamant 
about  the  door-to-door  soUcitation. 
They  don't  explain  this  to  the  social 
service  agencies  who  refer  cUents. 
We  had  no  idea  it  was  going  on  until 
several  cUents  told  us  about  it,"  she 
says. 

There  were  also  problems  with 
drug  use  by  the  program's  staff  and 
clients. 

"There  was  a  case  where  the 
manager  of  the  Citrus  Avenue  House 
was  'shooting  up,'"  said  Robert 
Humphries,  U.S.  Mission's  founder. 
"He  was  harboring  a  major  dealer- 
ship in  the  House.  He  was  caught 
and  fired— and  we  closed  down  the 
House." 

Rocco  doesn 't  beUeve  that  a 
situation  like  that  is  possible  at  the 
San  Francisco  Hudson  House.  "I  run 
a  very  tight  ship,"  Rocco  says.  "Not 


St.  Patrick's  Parade 


photo:  Greg  Gaar 

The  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  wound  through  the  Tenderloin,  passing 
by  Golden  Gate  Avenue  onlookers. 


Homeless  Line  Up 
All  Night  for  Shelter 


by  Michael  Wood 

The  line  of  people  outside  the 
welfare  department  on  Otis 
Street  starts  small;  the  earU- 
est  arrivals  begin  their  aU-night 
campout  around  11  p.m.  As  the  night 
wears  on  more  and  more  people  drift 
in,  until,  by  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  as  many  as  100  people- 
young  men,  women,  elderly,  dis- 
abled—Ue  against  the  concrete  buil- 
ding curled  in  sleeping  bags  or 
blankets,  their  possessions  stacked 
next  to  them  in  grocery  sacks. 

Since  the  Emergency  Shelter 
Program  began  issuing  hotel  rooms 
by  appointment  instead  of  by 
telephone  at  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  (DSS).  people  have 
started  Uning  up  as  early  as  11:00  the 
night  before  to  get  a  room  in  one  of 
the  "hotUne  hotels." 

Every  weekday  at  5:30  a.m.,  DSS 
staff  Tom  Rolph  arrives  to  hand  out 
numbered  tickets  which  determine 
the  order  applicants  are  seen  for 
temporary  hotel  rooms.  They  must 
return  between  8  and  11  a.m.  to 
secure  a  room.  Since  the  number  of 
rooms  is  limited,  those  at  the  end  of 
the  line  are  sometimes  unable  to  get 
shelter. 

"I  don't  have  an  alarm  clock." 
says  shelter  user  Jerry  Rusk.  "If  I'm 
sleeping  in  an  alley  then  I  won't 
know  when  5:30  is  and  I  will  over- 
sleep. If  you  go  in  at  8  a.m.,  there 
aren't  any  rooms  left.  They  go  in 
the  order  of  the  tickets  and  the 
people  who  camp  there  are  the  ones 
who  get  rooms,"  said  Rusk. 

HospitaUty  House  social  worker 
Joe  Smith  attributes  the  long  Unes  to 
DSS  General  Manager  Edwin  Sars- 
field's  policy  of  reducing  the  General 
Assistance  roUs  by  placing  people  in 
temporary  housing.    According  to 

only  will  no  drugs  or  alcohol  be 
allowed,  there  will  be  strict  curfews 
for  residents."  he  says. 

Hudson  House  wiU  not  accept 
people  with  chronic  drug  or  alcohol 
or  mental  problems.  "We  take 
ordinary  people  in  unusual  situa- 
tions. "The  basis  wiU  be  employa- 
bility,"  Rocco  says. 

"They  will  seek  employment  on 
their  own.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
our  own  work  program,"  he  says. 
"Right  off  the  batt  they  wiU  have  a 
place  to  stay,  meals  and  a  job. 

"Our  form  of  fundraising  pays  our 
bills.  People  generally  stay  here 
three  or  four  months  — and  then 
move  on.  During  that  time  we 
encourage  them  to  save  their 
money,"  he  says. 


Smith,  this  saves  DSS  $100  per 
month  per  person. 

"This  revolving  door  poUcy  also 
makes  it  easy  to  '86'  people  from  the 
system  as  the  hotel  operators  do  not 
have  to  contend  with  residential  laws 
(and  go  through  form£il  eviction 
proceedings),"  Smith  says. 

While  Sarsfield  failed  to  return 
repeated  calls  from  the  Times, 
shelter  program  administrator  John 
Stalkamp  said.  "I  don't  like  for 
people  to  have  to  come  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  get  a  room.  In  fact,  if 
they  would  come  at  8  a;m.  when  we 
open  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us. ' ' 
But  because  people  were  arriving  so 
early  anyway.  Stalkfunp  said  that 
"Tom  Rolph  initiated  this  poUcy  of 
coming  in  himself  at  5:30  to  help,  so 
that  people  wouldn't  have  to  wEut  in 
line  so  long." 

David  Ayela,  a  user  of  the  shelter 
program,  said  that  the  first  time  he 
went  to  DSS  there  were  about  45 
people  camped  out  and  others 
sleeping  in  nearby  aUeyways  or  on 
benches  across  the  street.  "I  camped 
too  because  I  had  a  job  interview  the 
next  day  and  knew  that  first  in  meant 
first  out.  And  I  wanted  to  get  in 
before  they  ran  out  of  rooms,"  he 
said. 

Welfare  rights  lawyer  John  Har- 
desty  of  the  Income  Rights  Project 
says  the  temporary  hotel  system  is 
not  a  humane  or  permanent  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  homeless. 

"The  reason  people  have  to  Une 
up  every  night  to  get  a  room  is 
because  they  only  give  people 
housing  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
then  they  have  to  come  back.  If  they 
gave  people  31  days  and  put  them  on 
General  Assistance  — so  they  would 
have  cash  to  go  rent  a  room  some- 
where—the line  would  disappear," 
he  said. 

When  Keith  Powe  was  recently 
discharged  from  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  he  quickly  found 
himself  flying  through  the  system's 
revolving  doors: 

"They  put  me  in  the  Fairfax  and 
the  man  at  the  Fairfax  sent  me  to  the 
Crown  and  then  I  found  out  he  don't 
want  me  in  his  hotel.  Today  I  found 
out  I'll  be  at  the  Aranda  until  the 
31st.  The  Aranda  has  rats  as  big  as 
your  arm.  That  ain  t  no  way  to  treat 
people." 
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GRAY  PANTHERS  WANT  YOU 

The  Gray  Panthers  are  calling  for  a 
massive  symbolic  enlistment  in  the 
Army  on  April  15— income  tax 
day— to  protest  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  military  budget  and 
ever-decreasing  social  service  spen- 
ding. "The  military  budget  is  the 
only  one  that  received  money  for 
education,  housing  and  health 
care,"  the  Panthers  say.  "We  are 
tired  of  fighting  the  budget,  so  let's 
join  them."  The  protestors  will 
gather  at  11  a.m.  on  Larkin  Street 
between  Grove  and  McAllister.  For 
more  information,  call  552-8800. 

Juvenile  Hall  Conditions  Blasted 

Conditions  at  the  Youth  Guidance 
Center  in  San  Francisco's  Juvenile 
Hall  were  criticized  at  a  March  11 
protest  in  the  lobby  of  the  center. 
The  protest  was  organized  by  the 
Coleman  Advocates  for  Children  and 
Youih  in  response  to  a  suicide  at  the 
center  in  late  February.  Margaret 
Brodkin,  director  of  Coleman  Advo- 
cates for  Children  and  Youth,  said 
officials  have  "resisted  almost  every 
community  effort  at  reform  for  the 
past  two  decades , ' '  and  called  for  the 
replacement  of  those  running  San 
Francisco's  Juvenile  Hall. 

Taking  Back  the  Night 

On  Saturday,  April  26  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years.  San  Francisco 
women  will  "take  back  the  night  "  in 
a  march  and  rally  to  demonstrate  the 
right  to  walk  in  safety  at  night.  All 
women  are  invited  to  bring  candles 
and  banners  and  gather  at  6  p.m.  at 
the  Panhandle  of  Golden  Gate  Park, 
for  a  7:00  march  to  Dolores  Park. 
Speakers  and  performers  include 
Priscilla  Alexander  of  COYOTE/ 
Prostitutes  Rights,  Merle  Woo.  Pat 
Norman  and  others.  Childcare  pro- 
vided. Call  San  Francisco  Women 
Against  Rape  for  more  information 
at  861-2024. 


Apartheid  Boycott 

An  Apartheid  Boycott  Initiative 
which  would  call  for  a  general 
boycott  of  businesses  involved  with 
South  Africa  will  be  on  the  June 
Ballot.  Under  the  initiative,  busi- 
nesses would  be  ranked  according  to 
their  degree  of  involvement  and  be 
labeled  "irresponsible  bidders"  by 
San  Francisco  city  officials.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Apartheid  Boy- 
cott Campaign  at  864-8348  or 
564-6091 . 

Book  Buddies  Needed 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  help 
children  cope  with  hospital  stays  by 
reading  stories  to  them.  Volunteers 
attend  workshops  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  children's  literature 
and  storytelling  techniques.  Spon- 
sored by  the  PubHc  Library.  For 
more  information,  call  431-7479. 

Literacy  School  Re-opens 

The  YMCA  Literacy  School  at  220 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  has  reopened! 
They  now  offer  bilingual/bicultural 
English  classes  to  Cantonese  and 
Hispanic  speakers  who  cannot  read, 
write  or  speak  English.  The  classes 
are  taught  by  credentialed  English 
instructors  working  with  native- 
language  bilingual  instructors.  They 
also  teach  Ufe  and  survival  skills 
particularly  needed  by  recently- 
arrived  immigrants  and  refugees. 

The  Cantonese  section  meets 
Monday-Friday  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
12:30;  the  Hispanic  section  from  12-4 
p.m.  For  ages  17  and  up.  For  more 
information  call  the  Literacy  School 
at  928-4419. 

Youths  Honor  Mayor 

Mayor  Feinstein  was  honored  by 
more  than  300  youths  in  City  Hall  on 
March  25th,  for  her  sponsorship  of 
the  Mayor's  In  School  Youth  Pro- 
gram. Feinstein  established  the 
program  in  1983  to  introduce  low- 
income  youths  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  21  to  the  job  market.  To  date, 
the  program  has  placed  2.000  youths 
in  part-time  minimum  wage  jobs. 


Cambodians  Ask  Reagan  to  Aid 
Stranded  Relatives  Overseas 


JOBS 


Sizzler 

Steak  •  Seafood  •  Salad 


HIRING 

NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO  SIZZLER 

Looking  for  bright,  energetic  individuals 
Training  provided. 


Full  and  part-time  available. 
For  application,  come  to: 
398  Eddy 
Monday,  April  28 
10  am— 12  noon 
2  pm— 4  pm 


JOBS 


by  Sara  Colm 

Cambodian  refugees  and  their 
supporters  in  San  Francisco 
are  joining  forces  with  a 
national  campedgn  to  flood  President 
Reagan  with  thousands  of  letters  in 
early  April  expressing  concern  about 
the  critical  situation  of  Cambodian 
refugees  in  Thailand  and  along  the 
war-torn  border  with  Cambodia. 

On  Thursday,  April  10,  at  5  p.m. 
The  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  is  sponsoring  a  community 
letter-writing  workshop  at  366  Eddy 
Street  to  assist  people  in  writing  to 
the  president. 

"This  is  the  most  critical  issue  for 
most  Cambodians,  mgmy  of  whom 
still  have  family  members  stranded 
in  Thailand,"  explained  Silen  Nhok 
of  the  International  Institute. 

Most  of  the  remaining  Cambo- 
dians in  Khao-I-Dang  refugee  camp 
in  Thailand  have  been  rejected  for 
resettlement  abroad.  Another  quar- 
ter miUion  Cambodians  who  Uve  on 
the  battle  zone  along  the  Thai-Cam- 
bodian border  are  not  even  classified 
as  refugees  and  not  eligible  for 


resettlement  abroad,  even  if  they 
have  family  there. 

The  Ctunbodian  Crisis  Committee 
n,  the  Massachusetts-based  advoca- 
cy group  coordinating  the  national 
letter  campaign,  is  asking  that  all 
Cambodians  and  their  American 
friends  write  the  President  and  ask 
his  help  to: 

•  Review  cases  denied  resettle- 
ment abroad. 

•  Reunite  Cambodian  refugees 
with  close  family  Uving  in  the  U.S. 

•  Negotiate  for  humanitarian  and 
educational  aid  and  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  250,000  Ccun- 
bodians  Uving  along  the  border. 

So  that  Reagem  receives  thousands 
of  letters  at  once,  the  Crisis  Com- 
mittee is  asking  people  to  mail  their 
letters  on  April  14. 

"We  desperately  need  the  presi- 
dent's support  to  change  the  omi- 
nous course  that  threatens  the 
survival  of  the  Cambodians  Uving  in 
the  camps,  who  wiU  be  threatened  by 
the  bombing  and  fighting  between 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  troops 
this  year,"  said  Elaine  Abel  of  the 
Crisis  Committee. 


Task  Force  Confronts  Loss  of  Hotels 


A  meeting  with  the  mayor,  a 
community  forum  and  a  pubUc 
hearing  at  City  HaU  are  all  part  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  CoaUtion's 
strategy  to  focus  attention  and  find 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  city's 
homeless  program  swaUowing  up 
residential  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  Coalition  is  alarmed  that  some 
20  hotels  have  been  removed  from 
the  Tenderloin's  dwindling  housing 
supply  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  for  its  emerging  housing 
programs  while  still  not  providing 
permanent  housing  for  the  homeless. 

Food  for  Pets 

The  San  Francisco  SPCA  is  asking 
for  donations  of  pet  food  coupons, 
many  of  which  are  available  in  the 
Sunday  paper  but  go  unused.  The 
SPCA  wiU  then  donate  the  coupons 
to  senior  and  indigent  citizens  of  San 
Frsmcisco  with  pets.  The  SPCA  asks 
that  all  coupons  be  mailed  to:  S.F. 
SPCA,  2500  16th  St..  S.F.,  CA. 
94103.  Please  mark  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  with  "Pet  Food  Coupons." 


force  laimched  by  the 
is    currently  evaluating 


A  task 
Coalition 

solutions  to  the  problem,  which  wiU 
be  discussed  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  mid-May. 
On  Tuesday,  May  6,  the  task  force's 
concerns  and  proposals  wiU  be 
presented  to  the  neighborhood  at  a 
community  fonma  at  366  Eddy  Street 
from  4-6  p.m. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  task  force 
wiU  be  on  April  15  at  12  noon  at  308 
Eddy.  For  more  information  caU  the 
CoaUtion  at  474-2164. 


Look,  it's  Halley's  Comet 

Chances  for  earthlings  to  view 
HaUey's  Comet  are  running  out.  The 
next  sightings  will  be  from  April 
1-12.  The  comet  wiU  then  be  out  of 
view  because  of  the  fuU  moon  and 
wiU  next  return  from  April  25  to  May 
14.  A  trip  to  Mt.  Tamalpais  is  the 
closest  and  most  advisable  spot  to 
see  the  comet.  In-city  sightings  are 
difficult  because  of  city  Ughts. 


G.A.  Today,  Not  a  Month  Away 


Big  changes  may  be  in  store  tor 
General  Assistance  (G.A.)  recipients 
if  the  Social  Services  Commission 
signs  off  on  proposed  new  rules,  one 
of  which  would  cut  people  off  for  an 
entire  month  for  not  following  regu- 
lations. The  current  penfilty  period  is 
only  two  weeks. 

"Being  cut  off  G.A.  for  a  longer 
time  wiU  pose  a  real  hardship  to 
people,  many  of  whom  wiU  end  up  n 
the   street , ' '   says   welfare  rights 


attorney  John  Hardesty.  who  con- 
tends that  m£my  people  terminated 
from  G.A.  are  not  purposely  viola- 
ting the  rules  but  are  simply  unable 
to  cope  with  the  bureaucracy. 

The  commission  wiU  consider  the 
penalty  period  extension  as  weU  as  a 
package  of  other  changes  — including 
some  that  would  soften  current 
requirements  for  photo  I.D.  and  job 
search— at  its  May  meeting. 


Cambodian  Medical  Clinic  Opens 


by  Sophath  Pak 

Last  month  a  new  cUnic  for 
refugees  — the  Golden  Gate  Family 
Medical  Clinic— opened  its  doors. 
But  unlike  the  others  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, whose  staff  and  patients 
are  mostly  Vietnamese,  this  one  is 
oriented  primarily  towards  Cambo- 
dians, although  it  serves  non- 
Cambodian  families  as  weU. 

The  CUnic  is  staffed  by  two  Cam- 
bodians—a nurse  assistant  and  an 
office  manager— and  two  American 
doctors.  Assistant  nurse  Heng 
Khiev,  formerly  a  nurse  in  Cambo- 
dia, helped  organize  the  clinic.  "The 


clinic  was  set  up  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Tenderloin  refugees  of  varied 
backgrounds,"  explained  Khiev, 
adding  that  Cambodian  translation 
and  transportation  for  patients  really 
in  need  are  provided. 

Office  manager  Roeun  Kim  says 
that  since  the  clinic  opened  a  month 
ago  it  has  already  seen  150  patients. 
House  caUs  by  clinic  doctors  are 
provided  for  patients  too  sick  to  go  to 
the  clinic.  Located  at  215  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  the  clinic  is  open  every 
day  except  Wednesday  and  Sunday, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Medicare  and 
MediCal  are  accepted. 
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THE  TL'S  HOUSING  CRISIS 

continued  from  page  1 


the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition.  "People  are  discovering 
that  the  Tenderloin  has  good  weath- 
er, it's  relatively  flat  and  it's  an  easy 
walk  to  downtown." 

A  combination  of  factors  has 
helped  produce  the  gentrification 
trend  in  San  Francisco  — and  now  the 
Tenderloin. 

A  large  influx  of  single  people  — 
10.000  a  year  for  the  first  part  of  this 
decade,  according  to  Russell  Flynn, 
president  of  TRI  Realtors— flocked  to 
the  City  by  the  Bay. 

Ripe  for  Investment 

High  interest  rates  made  buying  a 
house  difficult  so  demand  for  rental 
housing  went  up. 

The  city  approved  a  rent  control 
law  in  1978  in  response  to  rent- 
gouging  landlords  but  the  "vacancy 
de-control"  loophole  in  the  ordi- 
nance, allowing  unlimited  rent  in- 
creases on  vacant  units,  has  per- 
mitted rents  to  respond  to  the  af- 
fluent demand  and  has  also  encou- 
raged evictions. 

The  Tenderloin's  prime  location- 
close  to  downtown,  the  Union  Square 
tourist  and  retail  district  and  Civic 
Center  — coupled  with  the  neighbor- 
hood's once-relatively-low  land 
prices  made  it  ripe  for  investment  by 
hotel,  office  and  condominium  deve- 
lopers. 

These  same  factors  also  served  as 
an  inducement  to  residential  hotel 
owners  to  convert  their  buildings  to 
more  profitable  use  as  tourist  hotels, 
generally  serving  the  bargain  end  of 
the  tourist  market.  The  passage  by 
the  city  in  1980  of  a  law  prohibiting 
such  conversion  and  the  general 
slowdown  in  tourism  over  the  last 
few  years  has  reduced  the  pressure 
in  this  area  recently  but  housing 
advocates  suggest  it  could  build 
again,  isee  story  page  .) 

Finally,  the  influx  into  the  Tender- 
loin during  the  last  decade  of  South- 
east Asian  families,  who  can  squeeze 
into  the  area's  tiny  studio  apart- 
ments and  pay  a  higher  rent  than 
single  low-income  individuals,  has 
also  exerted  an  upward  pressure  on 
rents. 

One  partial  barrier  to  gentrifica- 
tion is  the  existence  of  non-profit- 
owned  and  subsidized  low-cost  hou- 
sing in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  last 
few  years,  more  than  a  dozen  Ten- 
derloin buildings  have  been  bought 
up  by  non-profit  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  keeping  rents  affordable  and 
tenants  well-served.  Other  for-profit 
operators .  making  use  of  federal 
housing  subsidies,  provide  a  large 
bloc  of  cheap  housing  to  seniors  and 
the  disabled. 

Nonprofits  Priced  Out 

The  problem,  according  to  Cathe- 
rine Merschel,  head  of  the  non-profit 
Tenderioin  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  is  that  ever-rising 
neighborhood  real  estate  prices 
make  it  "near  to  impossible  for  the 
non-profits  to  continue  to  buy  in  the 
Tenderloin."  For  example. 
TNDC  just  purchased  the  Klimm 
apartments  on  Ellis  Street  at  a  cost  of 
$35,00  per  unit.  In  1981,  Merschel 
says,  unit  prices  were  more  like 
$15,000. 

The  group  was  able  to  buy  the 
Klimm  in  large  part  because  of 
federal  housing  funds  they  got 
through  the  city.  But  the  drastic  cuts 
in  housing  programs  planned  by  the 
Reagan  administration  threaten  to 
wipe  out  one  of  the  few  sources  of 
support  non-profit  housing  providers 
have. 

One  function  served  by  non-profit 
housing  is  that  the  properties  pur- 
chased are  removed  ft-om  the  specu- 


lative real  estate  market  and  develo- 
pers are  blocked  from  assembling 
lots  for  major  development  projects. 

The  battle  against  such  projects 
has  been  the  major  priority  of  com- 
munity activists  over  the  last  five 
years.  But  since  1984,  when  most  of 
the  neighborhood  was  rezoned  from 
commercial  to  residential  in  a  key 
compromise  victory  for  affordable 
housing  advocates,  the  terms  of  the 
battle  have  shifted. 

"The  fight  now,"  says  Brad  Paul, 
"is  not  so  much  against  redevelop- 
ment, as  it  was  a  couple  years  ago. 
It's  against  gentrification." 

According  to  city  planner  Amit 
Ghosh,  what  has  happened  since  the 
rezoning  is  that  "landlords,  figuring 
out  that  there  is  no  way  they  can  tear 
the  building  down  and  build  some- 
thing else,  start  putting  money  into 
their  existing  buildings.  Mainte- 
nance goes  up. 

Incredible  Shrinking  Tenderloin 

"That  extra  cost  always  trickles 
down  to  the  tenants.  So  the  rents  go 
up... The  gentrification  pressure  has, 
because  of  these  reasons,  been 
intensified." 

As  parts  of  the  neighborhood 
become  increasingly  off-limits  to 
low-income  tenants,  "the  Tenderloin 
gets  smaller— its  borders  shrink," 
says  Randy  Shaw,  attorney  with  the 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic. 

For  those  low-income  residents 
who  remain,  Shaw  sees  another 
problem.  "In  order  to  live  in  the 
Tenderloin  — imless  you  are  going  to 
pay  a  totally  unhealthy  sum  for 
rent— you  have  to  make  $20,000  a 
year.  People  are  living  here  on  less 
because  they  are  paying  50  and  60 
percent  (of  their  incomes)  for  rent." 

The  Tenderloin  will  only  "shrink" 
further  when  two  new  luxury  hotels 
and  two  high-rent  condominium 
developments  go  up  in  the  area. 

The  hotels— an  addition  to  the 
Hilton  and  a  Japan  Air  Lines 
complex,  both  reaching  26  stories  — 
will  be  a  block  from  one  another  on 
O'Farrell  Street.  On  Geary  Street. 
255  condominiums  will  soon  crown 
the  Alcfizar  Theater,  while  at  Polk 
and  O'Farrell  streets,  the  13-story 
Bakewe  11- Brown  condominium  pro- 
ject, rumored  to  be  in  financial 
trouble,  is  expected  to  rent  its  190 
units  at  market  rates  because  they 
can't  find  buyers. 

Of  the  new  construction,  only  51 
units  in  the  Alcazar  will  be  for 
moderate-income  tenants.  The  rest 
will  rent  for  whatever  the  landlord 
can  get. 

The  effect  on  the  neighborhood, 
says  Brad  Paul,  will  be  more  quick 
shifting  of  economic  gears.  "When 
you  get  that  big  of  a  building  and 
there's  200  people  with  that  much 
more  income,  they  can  support  more 
expensive  restaurants.  People  in  the 
existing  businesses  can  raise  their 
prices  because  people  will  now  pay 
more  and  as  the  neighborhood 
gentrifies,  new  businesses  force  out 
the  old  businesses." 

Russell  Flynn,  president  of  TRI 
Realtors,  says  the  market  forces 
pushing  rents  up  have  subsided  for 
the  moment.  Lower  interest  rates  are 
making  housing  outside  the  city 
easier  to  buy  but  he  predicts  that  the 
low  rates  will  also  make  Tenderloin 
buildings  increasingly  attractive  in 
the  future.  "1  think  you're  going  to 
see  a  lot  more  private  reinvestment 
in  the  Tenderloin  simply  because 
interest  rates  are  down  so  low." 

As  rents  have  gone  up  over  the 
years  and  more  families  have  moved 
into  the  Tenderloin,  evictions  and 
overcrowding  have  both  become 
more  common. 

A  recent  study  of  San  Francisco 

continued  next  page 


Housing  at  Hyland? 


photo:  Greg  Gaar 

After  almost  a  decade  sitting  vacant,  there  is  finally  some  activity  inside  the 
Hyland  Hotel  at  Turk  and  Taylor  Streets— not  just  below  in  Frenchy's 
bookstore.  New  owners  Soon  Yim  Yuen  Trading  Company  aren't  saying  what 
their  plans  are  for  the  108-unit  hotel,  where  workers  discovered  a  basement 
room  plastered  with  old  theater  posters  that  nnay  have  been  a  speakeasy 
during  the  prohibition.  The  rumor  is  that  the  building  will  be  market  rate 
residential  hotel  rooms,  but  like  the  clouds  of  dust  settling  outside  the 
building,  the  owners'  intent  at  this  time  is  unclear. 


Times' 

Rent  Survey 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY  RENT  ON  VACANT  UNITS 

1977 

1981  1983 

1986 

Hotel  Rooms  q-\ 

209  235 

312- 

Studio  Apartments 

282  360 

442" 

Source:  Classified  listings  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  from  4  days  in  March 

except: 

•  Telephone  survey  of  23  residential  hotels 
Listings  of  78  vacant  apartments  ob- 
tained by  Independent  Housing  Services 

Refugees  Grapple  with  Rents 


by  Nguyen  Huu  Liem 

Many  Southeast  Asian  refugee 
tenants  are  being  forced  out 
of  the  Tenderloin  or  leaving 
San  Francisco  altogether  because  of 
spiraling  rents,  according  to  refugee 
resettlement  workers.  But  a  growing 
awareness  of  tenants"  rights  has  led 
to  an  increased  willingness  by 
refugees  to  protest  increases  which 
are  not  legal. 

The  latest  victory  was  at  347  Eddy 
Street  last  month  where  Vietnamese 
tenants  organized  to  protest  a  rent 
hike  and  caused  the  landlord,  former 
supervisorial  candidate ,  Jonathan 
Bulkley,  to  drop  the  increase. 

"The  lack  of  affordable  housing  is 
the  most  serious  problem  for  the 
refugees  in  San  Francisco,  especially 
in  the  Tenderloin,"  said  Vu-duc 
Vuong,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment. "If  this  trend  continues, 
refugees  will  not  be  able  to  live  in 
this  city  anymore." 

Already,  Vuong  says,  mtmy  Lao 
and  U-Mien  refugees  have  moved  to 
Stockton ,  Fresno  or  Sacramento 
where  rents  are  more  affordable. 

For  people  from  rural  Southeast 
Asia  where  many  farmers  build  and 
own  their  own  homes,  renters' 
problems  are  something  new.  "Back 
home  in  the  countryside  even  the 
poor  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
housing,"  says  347  Eddy  tenant  An 
Nguyen.  "Over  here  we  have  to 
worry  about  our  housing  every  day. 
It's  tiresome." 

Landlords  generally  perceive  refu- 
gees as  good  tenants  who  pay  their 
rent  on  time  and  don't  fight  with  the 
landlord,  according  to  Sandra  Gartz- 
man  of  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic.  "We  have  Itrndlords  asking 
us  for  refugee  tenants  because  they 
like  to  rent  to  them.  One  reason  is 
that  refugee  tenants  usually  don't 
complain  about  conditions  or  rent 


increases,  "  says  Gartzman. 

Faced  with  rent  hikes— legal  or 
not  — most  refugees  tend  to  pay  what 
the  landlord  demands  or  move  out. 
Many  hesitate  to  raise  objections  out 
of  fear  of  being  evicted  for  over- 
crowding, according  to  Tho  Do  of 
the  Vietnamese  Youth  Development 
Center.  Many  others  simply  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  laws  that 
protect  them  in  the  first  place. 

But  this  situation  is  improving  due 
to  tenants'  rights  education  efforts 
and  support  by  community  groups. 
In  the  last  year  refugees  in  several 
buildings  have  vocally  protested  rent 
hikes  with  the  help  of  organizations 
like  the  Vietnamese  Youth  Develop- 
ment Center  and  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic.  And  in  some  cases, 
they  have  won. 

Last  winter  Cambodian  tenants  at 
355  Eddy  Street  demonstrated  in 
front  of  their  building  to  protest  an 
illegal  rent  increase,  causing  the 
landlord  to  drop  eviction  attempts 
there. 

At  347  Eddy  Street,  after  most  of 
the  tenants  refused  to  pay  the  rent 
increase,  the  landlord  dropped  the 
charge.  The  manager,  Allen  Hol- 
royd,  denies  that  the  increase  was 
illegal  but  says  that  they  dropped  it 
"because  the  tenants  were  so  unani- 
mous in  refusing  to  pay  it." 

In  spite  of  these  recent  successes, 
the  Housing  Clinic  cites  numerous 
examples  of  refugees  in  other 
buildings  moving  out  within  a  matter 
of  days  of  receiving  rent  increases, 
valid  or  not. 

For  the  time  being.  An  Nguyen, 
a  347  Eddy  tenant  is  very  happy 
they  were  successful  in  getting  the 
landlord  to  drop  the  increase.  He 
says  he  has  no  hesitation  in  raising 
objections  against  the  landlord  in  teh 
future. 

"We  tenants  have  our  rights,"  he 
says.  "If  we  don't  do  anything,  who 
will?" 
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3000  Units  Under  Non-Profit  Control 

Funds  Drying  Up  For  Subsidized  IHousing 


by  Jeannie  Look 

n  1976,  the  only  low-cost  housing 
in  the  Tenderloin  owned  by  a 
non-profit  organization  was  lo- 
cated at  the  YMCA.  Within  the  last 
decade  the  number  has  grown 
dramatically.  Units  under  the  aus- 
pices of  non-profits  now  number 
close  to  3.000. 

Yet  despite  this  trend,  many 
organizations  worry  that  with  drastic 
funding  cuts  and  dwindling  afford- 
able real  estate  the  boom  has  ended 
and  the  future  for  non-profit  owned 
housing  is  in  limbo. 

"I  don't  see  that  the  future  of 
non-profit-(owned  housing)  is  very 
bright,"  said  Catherine  Merschel. 
director  of  the  Tenderloin  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Corporation. 
"It  takes  a  lot  of  cash  that  is  not 
readily  available  anymore,"  she 
said. 

The  major  reason  for  her  pessi- 
mism, Merschel  said,  is  that  the  bulk 
of  the  federal  money  which  helps 
organizations  purchase  £md  run 
buildings  is  "drying  up." 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
made  wholesale  cuts  in  federal 
housing  programs,  including  the 
chief  program  that  local  non-profit 
housing  developers  rely  upon  —the 
Community  Development  Block 
Grant  program.  San  Frsmcisco's 
community  development  program  is 
faced  with  a  loss  of  almost  $7  million 
in  federal  funds  this  year  because  of 
cuts  made  by  the  Reagan  admini- 
stration. 

When  TNDC  just  purchased  its 
fifth  building,  the  Klimm  apartments 
at  460  Ellis  Street,  they  made  a  large 
down  payment  because  they  had 
$500,000  in  federal  funds  at  their 
disposal.  By  making  a  large  down 
payment,  future  monthly  payments 
—  and  therefore  rents — are  kept 
down. 

"Even  with  federal  cutbacks,  we 
have  sought  to  maintain  funds  at  the 
same  level.  "  said  Bill  Witte,  director 
of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing  and 
Economic  Development.  But  Witte 
added  that  it  would  be  "impossible" 
for  the  city  to  completely  take  over 
for  the  federal  government.  "The 
situation  is  not  good,"  he  said. 

San  Francisco  does  have  two 
housing  development  money  pools  of 
its  own:  the  Housing  Site  Acquisition 
£md  Community  Housing  Rehabilita- 
tion programs.  The  programs  will 

Housing  Crisis 

evictions  by  the  San  Francisco 
Tenants  Union  showed  7,238  eviction 
filed  in  court  last  year.  The  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  32  percent 
over  1982. 

The  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 
handled  335  evictions  for  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  most  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  That's  up  from 
last  year's  total  of  253. 

Shaw  says  these  figures  indicate 
that,  even  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  landlords  may  be  hurting 
themselves  through  their  rental 
practices.  By  charging  very  high 
rents,  he  says,  landlords  "end  up 
with  people  who  can  only  pay  them 
for  a  few  months  (before)  they  get 
evicted. ' '  And  eviction  cost  landlords 
money. 

One  problem  low-income  Tender- 
loin tenants  must  also  contend  with 
is  the  reduced  supply  of  residential 
hotels  available  to  the  general 
public.  Historically  a  key  alternative 
to  apartments  with  their  high  rents 
and  deposits,  the  residential  hotel 
stock  is  now  increasingly  used  by  the 
city's  homeless  program,  which 
controls  as  many  as  20  hotels  with 
1 100  rooms  in  the  Tenderloin/ South 


receive  about  $4  million  this  fiscal 
year.  The  amount  has  increased  over 
the  last  six  years  since  the  programs' 
creation,  but  decreased  this  year, 
according  to  Witte. 

Another  city  program  which  helps 
establish  needed  housing  is  the 
Office  Affordable  Housing  Produc- 
tion Program  (OAHPP).  This  pro- 
gram requires  developers  of  any  new 
office  buildings  in  San  Francisco  to 
either  build  an  agreed  upon  number 
of  residential  units  or  to  contribute 
$5.34  per  square  foot  into  a  housing 
fund.  This  fiind  is  then  used  for  the 
construction  of  new  housing,  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  vacant  building,  or 
the  conversion  of  a  tourist  hotel  into 
a  residential  hotel. 

So  far  $27  million  has  been  spent 
through  the  OAHPP  fund.  However, 
only  a  handful  of  buildings  in  the 
Tenderloin  have  benefitted  from  or 
qualify  for  the  program. 

The  main  problem,  according  to 
Witte  of  the  mayor's  office,  is  that 
there  are  few  new  constructions,  few 
completely  vacant  buildings  and 
practically  no  tourist  hotels  being 
converted  to  residential  use  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Tenderloin  buildings  which  have 
used  OAHPP  money  include  the 
Herald  apartments ,  the  Arlington 
Hotel.  O'Farrell  Towers.  Dorothy 
Day  Community  Center  and  Has- 
ting's  College  of  the  Law's  McAlli- 
ster Towers  student  housing. 

Funding  is  not  the  only  problem 
for  non-profit  housing  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. Costs  of  purchasing,  rehabi- 
litating and  running  a  building  have 
jumped  significantly. 

According  to  Victor  Seeto.  project 
manager  of  housing  for  Asian.  Inc., 
"It's  getting  expensive  to  buy  in  the 
Tenderloin."  Asian,  Inc.  has  pur- 
chased and  rehabilitated  four  build- 
ings in  the  last  five  years.  Seeto 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  buying 
property  in  the  area  has  gone  up  by 
65  percent  in  the  last  three  years. 

Also,  by  virtue  of  being  non-profit, 
these  buildings  are  costlier  to  main- 
tain. While  profit-motivated  building 
owners  can  raise  rents  or  cut  back  in 
maintenance  in  order  to  cut  costs, 
the  whole  purpose  of  non-profit 
housing  is  to  provide  quality  housing 
at  low  cost. 

Non-profit  buildings  also  differ  in 
that  they  actively  solicit  tenant  sug- 
gestions and  encourage  tenemt  in- 
volvement in  the  running  of  the 


of  Market  area. 

According  to  neighborhood  acti- 
vists, the  program  is  having  the 
effect  of  pushing  up  rents  at  hotels 
that  are  not  part  of  the  system  by 
limiting  the  supply  of  rooms  general- 
ly available  for  rent.  And  with  rents 
high  and  the  supply  limited,  General 
Assistance  recipients  find  it  impos- 
sible to  make  it  through  the  month 
on  their  $288  check. 

One  way  Tenderloin  tenants, 
particularly  Southeast  Asian  fami- 
lies, have  dealt  with  spiralling  rents 
is  to  crowd  large  number  of  people 
into  single  apartments.  According  to 
an  analysis  by  city  plaimer  Pete 
Groat  of  the  1980  U.S.  Census,  San 
Francisco  had  more  people  per 
square  mile  than  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  many 
American  cities.  New  York  topped 
the  list  in  the  U.S. 

From  the  tenants  she  deals  with, 
Tho  Do,  community  orggmizer  for  the 
Vietnamese  Youth  Development 
Center,  says,  "1  think  almost  every 
(Tenderloin)  apartment  building  is 
overcrowded."  Apart  from  the  wear 
and  tear  overcrowding  puts  the 
neighborhood's  housing  through,  Do 
says  it  leaves  the  tenants  open  to 
rent-gouging  from  landlords  who 
threaten  them  with  evictions  if  they 


building,  according  to  Merschel  of 
the  Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Deve- 
lopment Corporation. 

The  Cadillac  Hotel  began  Em  open 
tenant/management  group  meeting 
the  first  week  Reahty  House  West 
took  over  and  has  had  such  meetings 
once  a  week  ever  since. 

Livingston  said  these  forums  allow 
suggestions  and  complaints  to  be 
aired  and  tenants  to  speak  collective- 
ly for  or  against  changes  in  the 
building. 

The  Cadillac  is  one  of  the  first 
residential  buildings  owned  by  a 
non-profit  organization,  in  addition 
to  moderate  rents  averaging  about 
$225  a  month,  the  hotel  also  has 
24-hour  security,  once-a-week  maid 
service  and  linen  and  furnishings 
provided. 

The  TNDC's  Aarti  Cooperative 
Hotel  on  Leavenworth  is  the  only 
building  in  the  process  of  forming  a 
renter's  co-op.  Most  non-profit  buil- 
dings have  tenant  associations  which 
meet  and  make  suggestions  to  a 
building  board  but  does  not  have  any 
formal  power.  The  Aarti  hopes  to 
have  the  renter's  co-op  in  place  by 
this  summer. 

Darwin  Dias,  the  first  resident  of 


the  Aarti  when  it  became  a  non- 
profit building,  is  content  in  his 
choice  of  housing.  "I  might  be  living 
here  the  rest  of  my  fife,"  he  smd. 

Part  of  the  reason  he  chose  Aarti 
was  because  of  the  plan  to  create  a 
renter's  co-op.  "It  wasn't  just  a 
thought;  we  planned  on  it  since  the 
beginning." 

Living  in  the  Aarti  is  like  "living  in 
a  community  where  everybody 
knows  each  other, ' '  accordhig  to 
Dias.  "There's  a  kitchen  and  a  living 
room  on  each  floor.  It's  more  like  a 
40  bedroom  house,"  he  added. 

Social  service  support  is  also  more 
evident  in  buildings  which  are  non- 
profit. Besides  being  a  link  to  various 
social  welfare  programs,  the  staff  at 
non-profits  often  develop  programs 
within  the  buildings  which  benefit  its 
residents. 

At  the  Nathan  Building  run  by 
Indochinese  Housing  Development, 
Inc . ,  for  example ,  holiday  cele- 
brations, group  trips  and  afternoon 
childcare  are  all  extra  benefits  of 
being  a  tenant. 

Also  unique  is  the  sense  that  the 
residents  are  part  of  a  community 
and  that  they  matter  more  than  the 
rent,  Livingston  said. 

But  while  things  seem  bright  for 
non-profits  now,  tougher  financial 
times  eu-e  ahead. 

"I  hate  to  say,  but  a  lot  has  to  be 
done  to  see  that  it's  not  lost,"  said 
Merschel. 


don't  pay  up.  In  addition,  she  says, 
some  landlords  refuse  to  make 
repairs  on  overcrowded  apartments. 

In  trying  to  prevent,  or  at  least 
slow  down,  the  gentrification  pro- 
cess. Tenderloin  housing  activists 
identify  a  few  possible  strategies: 

•  Continued  emphasis  on  tenant 
education  and  orgtmizing,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  resisting  impro- 
per rent  hikes  and  keeping  existing 
tenants  in  place.  Every  successful 
eviction  gives  landlords  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  rent, 

•  Enforcing  the  existing  rent  con- 
trol and  hotel  conversion  laws  to 
keep  housing  affordable. 

•  Negotiating  with  developers  of 
new  projects  to  include  as  much 
affordable  housing  as  possible. 

•  Organizing  to  close  the  "vacancy 


de-control"  loophole  in  the  city's 
rent  control  law. 

The  Tenderloin's  future,  to  some 
degree,  is  one  of  higher  rents,  more 
humans  per  acre,  a  stable  but  not 
increasing  stock  of  affordable  hou- 
sing, and  wealthier  neighbors. 

"We  always  said  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  neighborhood  is  going 
to  change."  said  Brad  Paul. 
"There'll  be  more  people  with 
money  moving  in.  Even  if  you 
wanted  to,  there's  nothing  you  could 
do  to  stop  that.  The  question  is  'Is  it 
a  gradual  change  or  a  violent 
change?" 

On  that  question,  the  jury  is  not 
yet  in. 

Times  reporter  Preston  Brady  III 
contributed  to  this  report. 


Looking  for.  . . 
a  plumber,  a  baker,  a  candlestlckmaker? 

Don't  fumble  through  printed  directories 
Just  dial  FUN-1-411  —  24  hours  a  day 
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Best  of  the  Bonnets 


Everyone  from  Sgt.  Dangerfield  to  park  director  and  master  of  ceremonies 
Keith  Grier  seemed  pleased  with  the  winners  of  the  Hat  Contest  at  last 
month's  Spring  Celebration  in  Boeddeker  Park.  Winners  ranged  from  a 
Laotian  refugee  in  traditional  hilltribe  turban  to  Flora  Harvey  sprouting  her 
"carrot"  lop. 
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Hastings,  Neighborhood  at  Loggerheads 

continued  from  page  1 


Coalition  announced  plans  to  hold  a 
protest  march  and  rally  on  Friday. 
April  4 ,  just  prior  to  the  public 
hearing  Hastings  is  holding  on  its 
EIR.  The  march  will  begin  at 
Boeddeker  Park  at  12:30  p.m.  with  a 
1:30  rally  outside  the  law  school's 
198  McAllister  building.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  2:00. 

Under  the  state  constitution.  Has- 
tings, as  part  of  the  University  of 
California,  does  not  have  to  conform 
to  local  controls  nor  gain  approval 
from  local  planning  boards  for  its 
development  projects.  The  school's 
board  of  governors,  in  fact,  has  the 
right  to  approve  their  own  EIR  and 
their  own  development  plans. 

"It's  one  of  the  most  insulated  and 
protected  institutions  in  the  history 
of  our  city  and  perhaps  our  state... 
accountable  to  noone  but  a  hand- 
picked  Board  of  Governors,"  Agnos 
told  The  Times.  "It  devours  for  its 
own  selfish  purposes  anything  that's 
in  its  way." 

"Hastings  is  a  responsive  insti- 
tution and  complies  with  all  provi- 
sions of  the  law,"  countered  Hasting 
general  counsel  Max  Jamison. 
"Hastings  is  pEUt  of  this  community 
and  knows  what  its  responsibilities 
are:  to  be  a  good  citizen." 

The  origins  of  the  conflict  dates 
back  to  the  early  1970's  when  the  law 
school  began  expansion  efforts  by 
purchasing  property— including  five 
residential  dwellings  — adjacent  to  its 
McAllister  Street  and  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  holdings.  In  1978.  legal  aid 
attorneys  representing  displaced  te- 
nants sued  the  school  and,  in  1982, 
won  a  decision  ordering  Hastings  to 
provide  375  units  of  replacement 
housing.  The  matter  has  been  tied 
up  on  appeal  since  that  time  and 
none  of  the  court-ordered  replace- 
ment housing  has  been  provided. 


photo:  Andrew  Ritcbte 

An  aerial  view  of  Hastings  office  buidling  site.  Buildings  and  parking  lot 
inside  dotted  line  will  be  razed  to  make  way  for  highrise. 


Two  Golden  Gate  Ave.  residential 
hotels,  the  Eureka  and  the  Phila- 
delphia, would  be  demolished  by  the 
school's  plans.  The  hotels  contain  85 
units  of  housing  which  Hastings  has 
boarded  up  and  kept  vacant  for 
several  years. 

"Those  units  could  be  rehabbed 
and  provide  decent,  safe,  affordable 
housing,"  argued  Joe  Kaufman,  a 
neighborhood  resident  active  with 
the  North  of  Meirket  Planning 
Coalition. 

Neighborhood  residents  are  also 
angry  that,  in  addition  to  destroying 
existing  dwellings,  the  school's 
exemption  would  allow  it  to  avoid 
constructing  additional  housing  £md 
meeting  other  requirements  imposed 
by  the  city  on  office  developers. 

Were  it  not  exempt,  the  school 


would  have  to  meet  the  following 
requirements  imposed  by  the  city's 
Downtown  Plan: 

•  Build  58  units  of  housing  or 
contribute  about  $800,000  to  finance 
affordable  housing  construction. 

•  Contribute  $300,000  to  the  city's 
park  fund. 

•  Build  a  3,000  square  foot  child 
care  center  or  contribute  $150,000  to 
a  child  care  fund. 

•  Contribute  $750,000  to  the  city's 
transit  fund. 

Hastings  counsel  Jamison  told  The 
Times  that  while  the  school  will  do 
"every  possible  thing  that  we  can 
(to)  comply  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law,"  he  indicated  this 
would  not  extend  to  voluntarily 
meeting  the  city's  developer  require- 
ments. "Hastings  can't  give  public 


money  away,  we  can't  go  out  and 
spend  public  money  without  authori- 
zation." 

Hastings  plans,  as  outlined  in  the 
EIR.  call  for  erecting  an  80-foot  high, 
210.000  square  foot  office  building 
on  roughly  one-quarter  of  the  square 
block  at  Larkin  and  Golden  Gate.  In 
addition  to  the  two  hotels.  Knight's 
Delicatessen,  the  Merchandiser 
Clothing  Outlet  and  a  small  Hastings 
office  would  be  torn  down. 

The  building  would  contain  a  two- 
level  underground  parking  facility, 
6,000  square  feet  of  restaurant  and 
retail  space  and  160.500  square  feet 
of  what  the  EIR  calls  "educational 
and  governmental  space,  including 
offices. '  ■  The  document  acknow- 
ledges that  the  "educationed  space" 
is  not  classrooms  but  administrative 
offices.  The  EIR  envisions  leasing 
most  of  this  space,  however,  to  state 
government  agencies. 

A  key  issue  reused  by  critics  of  the 
proposed  project  is  whether  there  is 
a  need  for  such  office  space.  Last 
week,  the  city  Planning  Department 
issued  a  report  showing  that  there  is 
a  17  percent  vacancy  rate  in  existing 
office  buildings  and  no  need  for 
additional  office  development. 

City  Planning  Director  Dean  Mao- 
ris told  The  Times  that  this  appHed 
to  the  Hastings  project.  "We  believe 
there  is  enough  (existing)  office 
space  to  meet  everyone's  needs, 
including  govemmentzil. ' '  Macris 
said. 

Hastings,  however,  claims  that  a 
state  Department  of  General  Ser- 
vices study  says  that  state  govern- 
ment offices  need  more  space  in  San 
Francisco's  Civic  Center  area. 

The  legislation  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Agnos  will  be  heard 
before  the  Assembly  Subcommittee 
on  Higher  Education.  It  would  apply 
to  Hastings  and  the  University  of 
California.  San  Francisco  and  would 
require  approval  by  California 
voters. 


Hotel  Conversions  Crop  Up  Again 


by  Kim  Osbom 

A long-term  battle  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  residential 
hotels  to  tourist  use  continues 
to   be   fought   on    several  fronts. 

More  than  30  spirited  demonstra- 
tors marched  in  front  of  the  Balmoral 
Hotel  at  1010  Bush  Street  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  protesting  cutbacks  in 
services  to  the  building's  mostly 
senior  tenants,  which  housing  acti- 
vists fear  may  signal  an  illegal 
tourist  conversion. 

Chanting .  ' '  Hey .  hey ,  ho ,  ho . 
hotel  conversions  have  got  to  go," 
building  tenants  and  their  suppor- 
ters complained  that  owner  Jeunes 
Lee  cut  off  tenants'  access  to  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  and  has 
kicked  them  out  of  the  lobby  in  order 
to  remodel. 

"This  looks  like  the  first  step  in  a 
campaign  to  drive  out  long-term 
tenants  and  convert  to  tourist  use," 
said  North  of  Market  Coalition 
President  Don  Feeser. 

Down  the  street  at  the  Astoria 
Hotel,  510  Bush  Street,  tenants  last 
week  won  a  major  legal  victory  over 
their  landlord ,  Frtmk  Lembi  of 
Skyline  Realty,  one  of  the  city's 
biggest  property  owners.  The  te- 
nants charged  that  Lembi  was  trying 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  hotel  in  order 
to  convert  it  by  cutting  off  the  ele- 
vator and  reducing  services. 

The  tenants  sued,  and  just  before 
the  case  was  to  go  to  trial,  the 
owners  settled  out  of  court  for 
$450,000,  a  figure  which  co-counsel 
Paul  Wartelle  said  was  the  leu'gest 
landlord/tenant  settlement  ever  in 
San  Francisco.  Lembi  also  agreed  to 
lifetime  leases  for  the  eight  remain- 
ing tenants  and  to  provide  all 
appropriate  services. 

At  the  demonstration  outside  the 
Bsdmoral,  65-year-old  Anthony  Kril- 


etich,  a  20-year  building  tenant,  said 
not  having  a  kitchen  would  force  him 
to  move  out. 

"My  eating  program  is  vital  to  my 
health,"  he  said.  'I'm  on  a  special 
diet.  Because  of  high  blood  pressure 
and  about  150  allergic  reactions,  I 
can't  eat  out.  1  have  to  cook  my  own 
meals." 

Kriletich  says  he  lives  at  the 
Balmoral  for  companionship.  "I  have 
a  lot  of  friends  here.  I've  lived  here  a 
long  time,"  he  said.  "It  would  be 
hard  to  move  out." 

Sandy  Gartzman,  att<jmey  with 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  said 
tensints  received  a  notice  in  mid- 
February  directing  them  to  take 
items  out  of  refrigerators  and  telling 
them  the  dining  area  would  close 
"permanently"  on  March  15. 

Geirtzman  says  this  action  amounts 
to  an  attempted  eviction  and  has 
filed  a  suit  claiming  that  Lee  broke 
tenancy  contracts.  A  hearing  on  the 
case  will  be  held  on  April  3. 

Lee,  the  owner,  did  not  respond  to 
Tenderloin  Times'  calls  and  his 
attorney,  Harley  Heirdesty  had  no 
comment.  But  in  a  letter  to  the 
Housing  Clinic ,  Lee  denied  that 
kitchen  rights  were  peirt  of  the  terms 
of  tenancy  and  is  offering  residents 
who  used  the  kitchen  a  5  percent 
rent  reduction. 

Problems  with  attempted  hotel 
conversions  are  not  new  in  the 
Tenderloin.  In  the  late  1970's  and 
ealry  1980's,  conversions  were  com- 
monplace, often  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing services  or  harrassing  tenants 
to  encourage  them  to  leave. 

Tenderloin  organizations,  led  by 
the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coedition  and  the  Tenants  Against 
Conversion,  gained  the  passage  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  a  law 
restricting  conversion  of  residential 
hotels. 


The  final  version  of  the  law , 
passed  in  1981,  and  successfully 
defended  in  court  since,  prohibits 
conversion  unless  owners  provide 
replacement  housing  for  displaced 
tenants  or  pay  a  fee  into  the  city's 
residential  hotel  preservation  fund. 

A  number  of  Ismdlords  have  been 
able  to  convert  their  hotels  despite 
the  law  by  making  use  of  loopholes  in 
the  law,  including: 

•  An  exemption  allowing  conver- 
sion if  rehabilitation  work  had  been 
substemtially  completed  prior  to  the 
law's  passage.  "Twelve  hotels,  in- 
cluding Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein's 
Carlton  Hotel,  converted  under  this 
loophole. 

•  A  provision  which  lifts  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  during  the  summer 
months  to  give  landlords  the  op- 
portunity to  rent  vacant  units  to 
tourists.  Landlords  cannot  evict 
existing  tenants  during  that  time  but 
may  keep  rooms  vacant  year-round 
so  the  rooms  are  available  to  high- 
paying  toursts  between  May  £md 
September. 

"The  law  is  too  weak,"  says 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  attorney 
Rfmdy  Shaw.  "It's  too  easy  to 
convert." 

Shaw  £ind  the  Housing  Clinic  are 
still  battling  several  attempted  con- 
versions, including  the  Abigail  Ho- 
tel, 246  McAllister,  which  is  trying  to 
change  its  status  in  the  courts  and 
won  an  injunction  allowing  rental  to 
tourists  until  the  case  is  settled  and 
the  Crane  Hotel,  245  Powell,  where 
the  owners  have  allowed  the  hotel  to 
run  down  and  are  seeking  to 
demohsh  it. 

Two  other   hotels   have  legally 
converted  in  the  past  three  years. 
The  owner  of  the  Maryland  Hotel  at 
490  Geary  paid  into  the  hotel  preser- 
vation fund  and  the  owner  of  the 
Leland  Hotel  at  1315  Polk  Street 


converted  most  of  his  units  by 
providing  replacement  units  for  the 
elderly  at  the  once-vacant  Herald 
apartments  at  308  Eddy. 

Shaw  is  also  looking  into  a 
suspected  conversion  attempt  at  the 
old  Diamond  Hotel,  225  Ellis,  which 
owners  are  now  calling  the  Inter- 
national Network  Hostel.  The  hotel  is 
charging  rents  of  $10  per  night  and 
$60  per  week  for  a  room  with  one  or 
two  other  people.  Shaw  says  it  is 
illegal  for  a  residential  hotel  to  rent 
rooms  by  the  night  and  says  the 
International  "is  clearly  geared  to 
the  European  tourist  trade." 

Hotel  manager  Jerry  Bosh,  in  a 
brief  interview   with   The  Times, 

denied  that  he  rented  rooms  on  a 
nightly  basis,  although  just  minutes 
before,  the  hostel's  receptionist  had 
quoted  daily  rates  to  a  Times 
reporter.  Bosh  said  that  guests  must 
sign  a  statement  that  they  intend  to 
stay  for  more  than  a  month  when 
they  register  but  declined  further 
comment. 

Peter  Bums,  senior  inspector  for 
the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 
told  the  Times  that  his  office 
investigated  and  concluded  that  an 
apparent  violation  of  the  conversion 
ordinance  had  taken  place.  They 
issued  a  citation  to  the  hotel  in  mid- 
March  and  are  prepared  to  seek  a 
court  injunction  against  the  hotel  if 
necessary. 


CARETAKER 
Needed:  Live  in  humanitarian 
will  work  for  board.  Care- 
taker, Pacific  Heights.  Excel- 
lent references.  431-7637. 
Please  call  Thomas  Palmares. 


EXPERIENCED  CARPENTER 
Available  for  re-modeling,  shop  altera- 
lioiis,  additions,  repairs,  etc  Reabonablc 
Reliable  Free  consultation  and  estimate. 
Contact  Tom  Whelan,  928-3008  ext.  2682. 
Home.  885-2098 


ALCOHOL,  DRUGS 

AND  AIDS 


There  is  growing  evidence 
of  a  significant  connection 
between  AIDS  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse. 

Substance  abuse  is  an 
issue  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  ignore. 

Drugs  and  alcohol  don't 
cause  AIDS.  AIDS  is  caused 
by  a  virus.  But  there  are 
at  least  three  ways  in  which 
alcohol  and  drugs  can 
increase  your  chances  of 
getting  AIDS. 
First,  alcohol  and  drugs 
depress  the  immune  system 
and  make  you  more  suscep- 
tible to  disease. 

Alcohol,  marijuana,  speed, 
cocaine,  poppers,  and  other 
recreational  chemicals  lower 
your  resistance  to  disease.  In 
some  research  studies,  pop- 
pers have  been  implicated 
in  increasing  the  risk  of  KS. 
Drugs  and  alcohol  weaken 
your  health.  They  increase 
stress  rather  than  relieve  it 
and  help  the  AIDS  virus  over- 
come your  body's  defenses. 
Second,  alcohol  and  drugs 
reduce  your  ability  to  stick  to 
judgments  about  whaVs  safe 
and  what  isn't 

A  huge  majority  of  gay 
men  in  San  Francisco  have 
given  up  Unsafe  Sex.  For  the 
relatively  few  who  haven't 
yet,  studies  demonstrate 


a  strong  correlation  between 
alcohol  and  drug  use  and 
Unsafe  Sex. 
Third,  sharing  TV  drug 
needles  transmits  the  AIDS 
virus  directly  from  the 
bloodstream  of  one  infected 
person  to  the  bloodstream 
of  another. 

If  you  do  take  the  risk  of 
using  IV  drugs,  don't  share 
needles!  It's  a  direct  route  for 
the  transmission  of  AIDS. 
There  are  thousands  of  IV 
drug  users  in  America 
with  AIDS,  and  probably 
other  thousands  who  are  still 
incubating  the  virus  and 
who  are  contagious.  Don't 
share  needles! 

According  to  experts  who 
treat  substance  abuse  among 
gay  men,  we  have  had  a 
major  epidemic  of  substance 
abuse  in  our  community 
for  years— so  much  so  that 
most  of  us  have  accepted 
substance  abuse  as  a  routine 
part  of  gay  life.  What  was 
once  routine,  however,  is  now 
deadly 

If  you  want  confidential 
and  gay-sensitive  information 
about  substance  abuse  for 
yourself  or  for  a  friend,  help 
is  available.  Contact  18th 
Street  Services,  2152B 
Market  Street,  8614898, 
or  call  the  AIDS  Foundation's 


AIDS  HOTLINE,  863 -AIDS, 
for  a  referral. 

Remember: 

•  Sharing  needles  is 
dangerous.  Don't  share 
needles. 

•  Alcohol  and  drugs  depress 
the  immune  system. 
Protect  your  health. 

•  Getting  high  can  lead  to 
Unsafe  Sex  and  exposure 
(or  re-exposure)  to  the 
AIDS  virus. 

Now  is  the  perfect  time 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  your 
own  use  of  alcohol  and 
drugs— and  to  get  some  help 
(often  free)  to  find  out  if 
you  have  a  drinking  or  drug 
problem  that  may  increase 
your  chances  of  getting  AIDS. 

SF 


AIDS 

FOUNDATION 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AIDS  FOUNDATION 

333  Valencia  St.  4th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  OA  94103 

415-863-AIDS 

Toll  free  in 
Northern  California: 
800-FOR-AIDS 

TDD:  415-864-6606 


Major  lundint;  for  llie  eduf  aliona!  programs  of  The  San  Ftancisco  AIDS  Foimdalion  is  provided  by  the  Sin  FI-ancisco  Department  of  Public  Health 
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Filipinos  of  the  Tenderloin 


continued  from  page  1 
areas. 

For  many  Filipinos,  particularly 
the  newer  immigrants,  the  Tender- 
loin scene  can  be  hard  to  adjust  to. 

"They're  not  used  to  the  crime, 
the  drinking,  the  type  of  people  on 
the  streets  because  they  come  from  a 
more  conservative  envirormient , ' ' 
says  Isabel  Ugat,  whose  deceased 
husband  was  Filipino. 

Others  have  no  trouble  fitting  in. 
Tomas  Zamola,  a  retired  seaman, 
says:  'The  Tenderloin's  ah-ight  — it's 
getting  pretty  good  now.  There's 
understanding  between  people,  we 
get  along  together  here." 

Cecilia  Balunset.  16,  said  the 
Tenderloin  seemed  "kind  of  scary  at 
first— all  those  bums."  But  after 
meeting  other  youth  at  the  Ten- 
derloin Recreation  Center  she  began 
to  relax  and  feel  more  at  home. 

'Shiftless  semi-barbarians' 

Filipinos  have  been  arriving  in  this 
country  in  waves  of  immigration 
since  the  Philippines  was  colonized 
by  the  United  States  in  1898.  After 
Japfmese  and  Chinese  laborers  were 
excluded  by  law  in  the  1920's, 
Filipinos  were  recruited  to  take  their 
place  in  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations 
and  California's  Central  Valley. 

During  the  Depression,  fear  and 
dislike  of  foreigners,  including  Fili- 
pinos, increased.  One  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Court  judge.  Sylvain 
Lazarus,  commented  in  a  1936  case 
involving  a  Filipino: 

■  'It  is  a  dreadful  thing  when  these 
Filipinos,  scarcely  more  than  sa- 
vages, come  to  San  Francisco,  work 
for  practically  nothing,  and  obtain 
the  society  of  these  [white]  girls. 
Because  they  work  for  nothing, 
decent  white  boys  cannot  get  jobs." 

A  report  by  a  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  official  in  the 
1930's  denounced  the  Filipinos  as 
"the  most  worthless,  unscrupulous 
shiftless,  diseased,  semi -barbarians 
that  ever  came  to  our  shores." 

As  nationals  but  not  citizens, 
Filipinos  were  barred  from  certain 
professions,  couldn't  vote  or  own 
land .  and  had  difficulty  getting 
marriage  licenses.  California's  1901 
anti-miscegenation  law,  amended  in 


1933  to  include  Filipinos,  forbade 
racial  intermarriage  into  the  1940's. 

Manilatown's  bachelor  society 

ElUs  Street  resident  Tomas  Zamo- 
la, a  strapping,  sturdy  man  in  his 
late  70's,  came  to  the  U.S.  in  the  20's 
and  worked  as  a  sailor  in  the 
merchant  marine. 

During  the  off  season— when  they 
weren't  working  on  merchant  ships, 
in  Alaskan  canneries  or  picking 
produce  in  CaHfomia's  fields  — Za- 
mola and  hundreds  of  other  Filipinos 
stayed  in  residential  hotels  in  Mani- 
latown,  a  lively,  close-knit  commu- 
nity whose  businesses— cheap  res- 
taurants ,  barbershops ,  nightclubs 
£md  pool  halls— catered  to  the  needs 
of  £m  overwhebningly  young  and 
male  population. 

Felix  Ocampo,  who  immigrated  at 
the  same  time,  spoke  of  good  times 
living  with  his  pals  in  Manilatown 
after  leaving  the  service  following 
World  War  n.  "Those  days  I  had  a 
little  money  in  ray  pocket  and  didn't 
care  too  much  about  working."  he 
says. 

Ocampo  never  married  and  Zeuno- 
la  met  his  wife  late  in  life— just  six 
years  ago.  "I  consider  myself  lucky 
because  I  never  married  for  a  long 
time  but  then  I  met  my  wife  in 
1 980 , '  ■  says  Zamola .  ' '  Life '  s  a 
gamble — sometimes  you  lose  and 
sometimes  you  win." 

Isabel  Ugat.  whose  Filipino  hus- 
band, now  deceased,  worked  in  San 
Francisco  restaurants  during  the 
Depression,  remembers  the  stories 
he  used  to  tell  her  about  those  early 
days. 

Even  with  college  or  business 
degrees,  Filipinos  were  barred  from 
most  jobs  in  the  city,  except  hotel 
and  restauremt  work,  she  says.  And 
the  Tenderloin  was  off  limits  as  a 
place  to  live.  "They  would  be  turned 
down  if  they  applied  for  a  place." 
she  says. 

Ugat  says  that  the  laws  forbidding 
intermarriage  were  particularly  pain- 
ful, dooming  many  men  to  a  life  of 
bachelorhood. 

Only  their  comraderie  and  sense  of 
humor  got  them  through,  says  Ugat. 
"My  husband  showed  me  a  picture 
once  of  a  tiny  little  car  that  14  of 
them  would  pile  into  or  go  to  dances 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  THOUGHT  ABOUT 
COOPERATIVE  LIVING? 

Check  out  the  Aarti  Cooperative: 

•  a  40  room  residential  hotel,  391  Leavenworth 

•  3  connmunity  kitchens 

•  roof  garden 

•  family-type  atmosphere 

•  a  good  mix  of  interesting  people 

•  moving  towards  self-management 

•  five  hours  volunteer  work  per  week  required 

For  more  Information,  come  to  an  Introductory 

Meeting  April  6  or  20  at  8  pm,  or 
call  885-0257  (office)  or  885-6819  (messages). 


or  out  to  the  country  for  a  barbeque. 
They  loved  to  get  together  to  cook  or 
gamble,"  she  says. 

Zamora  says  that  there  was 
discrimination  against  Filipinos  dur- 
ing the  Depression  but  he  never  let  it 
bother  him.  "I  was  a  happy-go-lucky 
type  of  guy.  I  could  take  it  or  leave  it. 
If  they  dont  like  me,  I  don't  care,"  he 
says. 

Ugat's  husband,  like  many  other 
Filipinos,  became  active  in  the  trade 
union  movement,  working  to  help 
organize  Filipinos  into  the  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Union.  Eventually  people 
began  to  take  the  unions  for  granted, 
she  says,  but  "my  husband  remem- 
bered before  you  had  a  union  you 
didn  "t  even  eat  right  at  work 
(because  there  were  no  breaks). 

"Filipinos  coming  after  the  war 
didn't  realize  all  the  sacrifices  people 
went  through  to  get  somewhere  with 
the  union,"  she  says. 

The  doors  open 

As  work  dried  up  during  the 
Depression ,  Filipino  immigration 
dropped  off  and  stopped  almost 
entirely  after  1934  when  a  quota  was 
set  at  50  Filipinos  a  year. 

After  the  Philippines  obtained 
independence  following  World  War 
II .  immigration  slowly  picked  up 
again  as  servicemen  and  their 
families  came  to  the  U.S.  and 
became  citizens. 

The  greatest  influx  of  Filipinos  has 
been  since  1965  when  the  quota 
system  was  Ufted.  The  Filipino  popu- 
lation in  the  U.S.  doubled  as  over 
200,000  entered  the  U.S.  during  the 
next  10  years.  In  recent  years, 
increasing  numbers  of  urban  profes- 
sionals and  skilled  workers  began  to 
come,  fleeing  the  poUtical  repression 
and  stagnant  economy  back  home. 
Many  others  enter  the  country 
illegally  or  overstay  their  visas, 
exposing  themselves  to  run-ins  with 
the  immigration  service. 

In  the  last  decade  many  families 
and  retired  veterans  have  arrived 
and  squeezed  into  the  cheap  but 
small  apartments  and  rooms  of  the 
Tenderloin. 

Many  families  try  to  make  ends 
meet  by  both  parents  working,  some- 
times at  more  than  one  job.  The 
result  can  be  that  parents  aren't  able 
to  spend  enough  time  with  their  kids 
and  troubles  arise. 

"We  have  seen  some  cases  of 
neglect,"  says  Ramone  Calubaquib, 
youth  director  at  Canon  Kip.  "The 
parents  don't  know  what's  happen- 
ing with  the  kids  at  home,  at  school 
or  on  the  street,"  he  says. 

Many  FiUpino  youth  in  the  Central 
City  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are   in   the   verge   of   doing  so. 


Teachers  are  less  strict  than  in  the 
Philippines  and  there's  little  gui- 
dance at  home  so  kids  turn  to  their 
peers  for  support.  "If  one  drops  out, 
everyone  follows,"  says  Calubaquib. 

Gayle  Justice,  director  of  Canon 
Kip,  says  that  the  newly  eurived 
youth  get  discouraged  when  they 
"see  their  parents,  who  were  profes- 
sionals back  home,  doing  lower  paid 
jobs  here.  They  end  up  giving  up," 
he  says. 

Other  Filipino  youth  still  try  to  aim 
high,  but  leam  to  use  different 
routes  than  their  classmates.  Cecilia 
Balunset,  16,  says  that  when  she 
graduates  from  high  school  next  year 
she  plans  to  go  into  the  military  to 
finance  college  studies  in  photo- 
graphy. 

Retired  veterans  seeking  U .  S. 
citizenship  are  adso  among  the  more 
recent  arrivals.  Like  many  of  the  30 
other  Filipinos  living  in  the  WiUiam 
Penn  Hotel  on  Eddy  Street,  Pastor 
Ramos,  72,  fought  with  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  World  War  II. 

Ramos  applied  for  citizenship  in 
1979  when  he  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  but  is  discouraged  by 
years  of  weiiting. 

"I  come  here  to  the  U.S.,  prepared 
to  die  here,  bury  my  corpse  here," 
says  Ramos.  "I  don't  know  why  they 
won't  allow  me  to  become  a  citizen. 
We  like  America  but  I  don't  know 
why  they  don't  Uke  us." 

Una  Fernandez,  a  social  worker 
for  the  St.  Francis  Meals  Program, 
says  that  the  elderly  Filipino  vets 
awaiting  citizenship  is  "a  sad 
situation." 

'  'They've  been  here  for  years. 
They  say  they've  served  the  country 
during  the  war  and  feel  they  have  to 
be  given  justice.  The  U.S.  was 
looking  for  soldiers  and  they  were 
ready  to  go,"  she  says. 

*I  had  to  dig  for  my  role  models' 

Filipinos  have  often  been  "neg- 
lected" as  a  group,  says  Ramone 
Calubaquib,  because  "we've  always 
been  pretty  quiet  and  thus  don't 
have  the  political  muscle  other  com- 
munities have."  One  reason  for  this, 
he  says,  is  that  many  of  the  single 
men  who  came  over  in  the  20's  and 
30's  didn't  marry  or  form  families 
until  very  late  in  life,  if  at  all. 

"Historically  we  haven't  had  the 
opportunity  to  develop  our  com- 
munity by  having  families  and  family 
structures  here,"  says  Calubaquib. 

Lumped  together  with  Chinese 
fmd  Japanese,  the  Filipinos'  unique 
identity  has  often  been  overlooked, 
says  Ed  Illumin,  a  Filipino  who 
works  for  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

continued  next  page 
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"I  had  to  dig  for  my  role  models," 
says  Illumin,  who  says  that  much  of 
Filipino  culture  has  become  "Ameri- 
canized" because  of  decades  as  a 
U.S.  colony.  As  a  kid,  the  people  he 
looked  up  to  were  Filipino  boxers 
and  Victoria  Mondalo.  a  South  of 
Market-raised  Filipina  who  won  two 
gold  medals  in  the  1952  Olympics. 

New-found  unity 

Reactions  of  Tenderloin  Filipinos 
to  the  ouster  of  Feminand  Marcos 
were  mixed.  Most  concurred  that 
Marcos  had  been  corrupt  and  that  it 
was  time  for  a  change.  But  some 
weren't  too  sure  about  having  a 
woman  in  charge. 

'  '1  hate  Marcos  —  he  took  big 
money  and  stole  from  the  Filipinos, ' ' 
says  Kidit.  "But  a  woman  hasn't  run 
the  government  before— what  does 
she  know?  ' 

At  the  William  Penn  Hotel  tenants 
didn't  quite  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
political  situation  back  home.  While 
Pastor  Ramos  felt  it  was  "time  for 
Marcos  to  step  down  and  let  the 
other  side  have  a  chance,"  fellow 
tenant  Raymond  Samonte  worried 
that  Aquino  is  a  communist.  But  the 
disagreement  remained  friendly. 
"Here  we  just  smile  when  we  have 
differences,"  said  Samonte.  "Back 
in  the  Philippines  (under  Marcos) 
they  would  kill  you  for  your  political 
beliefs." 

Many  FiUpinos  are  adopting  a 
w£ut  and  see  * '  attitude ,  to  see 
whether  Aquino  is  able  to  come 
through  with  her  promise  of  mean- 
ingful reform  in  the  Philippines. 

"All  of  us  are  happy  that  the 
dictator  is  gone,"  said  Elumin.  "But 
1  don't  let  myself  get  fooled  by 
what's  going  on  there  — there's  stUl 
numbers  of  guerillas  in  the  moun- 
tains waiting  to  see  if  there's  really 
going  to  be  change." 

But  Emil  DeGuzman,  a  Filipino 
who  works  at  the  Senior  Escort 
Program,  was  clearly  jubilant  that 
the  day  that  "many  of  us  have 
worked  for  for  over  a  dozen  years" 
had  arrived.  The  fact  that  Filipinos  in 
America  had  the  courage  to  demon- 
strate, lobby  and  picket  has  unified 
the  community  here,  according  to 
DeGuzman. 

"Aquino's  victory  has  given  peo- 
ple a  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
community  here.  It  will  give  us  the 
energy  to  continue  on  and  fight  other 
issues  such  as  the  anti -immigration 
movement  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion," he  said. 

*  "There's  new  found  unity  and 
pride." 
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It's  been  a  long  journey  for  Sixth  Street  resident  Paul  Laus,  72,  who  arrived  in 
America  at  the  lender  age  of  17. 

Tribal  Filipino  Looks  Back 
on  Five  Decades  in  America 


by  Sara  Colm 

Not  all  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States  speak  Tagalog  or  come 
from  Manila.  Sixth  Street 
resident  Paul  Laus ,  72 ,  left  his 
mountain  home  in  the  lush  jungles 
north  of  Manila  in  1931  to  make  his 
way  to  America. 

Bom  into  a  remote  mounteun  tribe 
cedled  the  Igorats,  Laus  considers 
himself  an  outsider  among  the 
mostly  Tagalog-speaking  FiUpinos 
living  in  San  Francisco. 

He  says  foreign  missioneuies 
and  his  fellow  countrymen  viewed 
his  tribe  as  "ignorant  people,  il- 
literate, as  compared  to  the  'civilized 
Filipinos.'  They  thought  my  tribe 
were  non-Christian ,  wild  people , 
who  worship  snakes  and  the  sun." 

Laus  first  began  to  dream  of 
America  during  the  Depression 
when  he  was  tantaUzed  by  tales  from 
fellow  classmates  returning  from 
study  in  the  United  States.  When  he 
was  told  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
two  years  to  complete  his  education 
while  a  high  school  could  be  built,  he 
resolved  to  come  to  America. 

To  leave  home  Laus  had  to  bluff 
his  way  past  the  local  mayor, 
governor,  and  even  the  "Bureau  of 
Non-Christian  Tribes"  in  Manila, 
telling  them  he  had  everything  set 
up  in  America,  with  friends  waiting 
for  him. 

"I  had  to  tell  lies  more  or  less." 


says  Laus.  "I  was  a  crazy  boy— stub- 
bom,  ignorant,  disgusted  with  the 
Philippines." 

After  several  months  working  in 
Manila.  Laus  saved  enough  for  his 
passage  to  America.  Promised  not 
only  a  job  as  a  houseboy  but  a  chance 
to  go  to  school  by  old  schoolmates 
living  in  America,  Laus  thought  he 
had  it  made  when  he  arrived  in 
Toledo,  Ohio  during  the  summer  of 
1931. 

But  his  timing  was  poor.  "A  few 
days  before  1  arrived  all  of  the  banks 
in  Ohio  closed  down."  he  said.  His 
hoped-for  job  and  school  were  out. 

Nonetheless  his  friends  saw  that 
he  ate  and  had  a  place  to  stay  £md  an 
American  businesswomem  he  had 
worked  for  in  Manila  sent  him 
money. 

He  used  the  money  to  go  to 
upstate  New  York,  where  he  lived 
with  a  priest  and  his  family  and 
worked  as  a  houseboy.  He  finished 
high  school  in  just  two  years  and 
went  on  to  Trinity  College  in 
Connecticut  on  a  scholarship. 

Loneliness  crept  in  from  time  to 
time.  An  Igorat  boy  he'd  hoped  to 
hook  up  with  in  Cormecticut  died 
before  Laus  got  there,  because,  Laus 
figures,  he  couldn't  handle  the  cold. 

"If  1  hadn't  lost  that  friend  things 
would  have  been  good  in  Connect- 
icut," remembers  Laus.  "He  was  an 
older  boy  who  could  have  helped  me 
a  lot.  I  wish  he  would  have  been 
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alive." 

After  graduating  with  a  liberal  arts 
degree,  Laus  struggled  to  find  a  job. 
"I  didn't  know  how  to  do  anything 
with  my  hands  — I'd  been  working 
my  head  off  at  Latin ! "  he  says  with  a 
chuckle. 

When  World  War  11  broke  out 
Laus  overcame  the  reluctance  of  an 
airplane  factory  foreman  to  hire  a 
Filipino  when  he  told  him:  ' '  Filipinos 
and  Americans  are  dying  together, 
fighting  together.  1  would  like  to 
contribute  and  do  something  for  the 
cause . ' ' 

He  worked  at  the  factory  until  1944 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  joining 
a  special  language  section. 

After  a  year  studying  Japanese, 
Laus  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1945.  The 
war  over  at  that  point,  he  worked  in  a 
prison  where  he  interrogated  Japa- 
nese soldiers  returning  home. 

Laus  has  many  memories  of  the 
people  he  met  in  prison— like  the 
pain  he  felt  when  he  was  assigned  to 
visit  with  five  Japanese  airmen  about 
to  be  hfmged. 

In  the  early  1950's,  Laus  taught  for 
several  years  in  the  Philippines  but 
returned  to  America  so  as  not  to  lose 
his  newly  acquired  citizenship.  He 
then  held  various  jobs— teaching  at 
American  Indian  schools  in  North 
Dakota  and  New  Mexico,  working 
with  Cuban  refugees  in  Miami, 
washing  dishes  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  early  60's,  Laus  moved  to 
San  Francisco  to  work  again  with  the 
Americem  Indians,  helping  them  find 
housing  and  "get  acquainted  with 
city  Ufe . ' '  Funds  for  that  job  dried  up 
and  he  eventually  went  to  work  for 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  which 
was  then  "renewing"  the  South  of 
Market. 

' '  My  job  was  to  tell  people  about 
the  Redevelopment  Agency's  plans 
to  get  rid  of  them.  It  was  a  hard  job. 
Some  old  people  had  lived  in  the 
hotels  for  a  long  time.  That  was  there 
they  wanted  to  be ,  where  they 
wtmted  to  die.  I  was  heart  broken  to 
go  into  some  of  those  rooms,"  he 
remembers. 

That  position  ended  when  "the 
agency  said  our  job  is  done  so  you're 
out  of  work,"  says  Laus. 

Laus'  last  job  was  working  in  a  city 
psychiatric  ward  for  eight  years  until 
1978  when  "I  was  told  I  was  too  old 
to  work." 

Once  "retired,"  Laus  continued  to 
work  anyway,  serving  on  the  Board 
of  the  Gray  Panthers  and  as  chair  of 
Tenants  Against  Conversion,  help- 
ing to  organize  residential  hotel 
tenants. 

Perhaps  it  is  Paul  Laus'  back- 
ground as  a  minority  in  his  own 
country  that  has  fueled  his  Ufe's 
work  in  helping  others,  from  working 
with  American  Indians  to  organizing 
tenants  to  counseling  condemned 
Japanese  prisoners. 

"That's  how  I've  spent  my  life, 
says  Laus,  "listening  to  people's 
problems  and  doing  what  I  could.  ' 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  Of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 
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In  management  process 

•  2'J-hour  desk  service 
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Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.      431  -2870 
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Sweet  Incense  and  Gilded  Buddhas: 
Hyde  Street  Temple  Opens 

by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 


When  Tan  Tien  Sung,  a 
Chinese  Vietnamese  refugee, 
survived  a  harrowing  escape 
from  Vietnam  by  boat  in  1979.  he 
vowed  to  give  thanks  to  the  god  that 
looked  over  him.  Today,  a  newly 
opened  Buddhist  Temple  on  Hyde 
Street,  founded  by  Tan.  is  a  living 
symbol  of  his  gratitude. 

If  you  walk  along  the  200  block  of 
Hyde  Street  you  may  catch  a  strange 
fragrance  coming  from  number  251. 
It's  the  smell  of  incense  mixed  with 
the  odor  of  fresh  paint  and  new 
furniture  at  the  Thai  Universal 
Temple. 

Despite  its  name,  the  temple 
intends  to  serve  a  number  of 
different  Buddhist  groups  from  Viet- 
n£mi,  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as 
ethnic  Chinese.  Native  bom  Ameri- 
cans also  come  to  meditate  there. 

Temple  member  Ed  Wong,  a 
Chinese  from  Singapore,  explained 
the  origins  of  the  temple: 

"Tan  owes  his  life  to  the  four- 
faced  Buddhist  cheuTn  he  carried 
with  him  while  other  boats  in  the 
convoy  were  washed  away  or  at- 
tacked by  pirates .  Tan  got  to 
Thailand  safely  while  so  many  others 
did  not.  He  felt  that  perhaps  the  Thai 
pirates  spared  him  because  his 
Buddhist  amulet  was  from  Thailand. 
Tan  will  never  forget  what  the 
Buddha  did  for  him." 

Tan's  beliefs  stayed  with  him  into 
his  new  life  in  America.  As  soon  as 
he  could,  he  saved  enough  money  for 
two  large  gilded  Buddhas  which  now 
sit  in  the  temple,  which  came  from 
the  Buddhist  Federation  in  Thailand. 

Cindy  Kuo  from  Taiwan  is  respon- 
sible for  looking  after  the  temple. 
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The  Tenderloin's  new  Buddhist  temple  has  its  origins  in  a  refugee's  gratitude 
for  safely  fleeing  Vietnam. 


"We  are  here  to  help  the  community 
nity."  she  explained.  "Anyone  who 
beheves  in  Buddha  can  come  here  to 
pray ,  sacrifice  or  perform  their 
traditional  ceremonies . "  In  the 
future,  the  temple  also  plans  to  reuse 
money  for  English  classes  and 
activities  for  older  refugees. 

The  four  faced  Buddhas  in  the 
temple  will  soon  be  joined  by  monks 
from  Thailand ,  perhaps  in  two 
months  time.  When  the  monks 
arrive.  Tenderloin  Buddhists  will 
finally   be   able   to   practice  full 


Buddhist  ceremonies  without  having 
to  go  somewhere  else  or  arrange  for 
a  monk  to  come  here  from  another 
city.  Buddhists  from  different  coun- 
tries and  backgrounds  — Chinese, 
Lao,  Cambodian.  Vietnamese  — will 
be  able  to  join  in  the  ceremonies  and 
give  thanks  in  front  of  Tan's  Ten- 
derloin "refugee"  Buddha. 

The  Thai  Universal  Temple  has 
2000  members  in  the  United  States, 
coming  from  different  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia,  according  to  Wong. 

For  more  information  call  the 
Temple  at  771-1198. 


Hock  Shops  of  the  'Loin 


by  Andy  Andrews 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  The 
first  of  the  month  is  only  three 
days  away  and  you're  broke. 
So  broke  you  can't  think  straight  and 
none  of  your  friends  can  loan  you  £my 
more  money.  For  meuiy  Tenderloin 
residents,  the  solution  is  the  comer 
pawnbroker. 

Twenty-two  pawnshops  are  lo- 
cated in  or  near  the  Tenderloin , 
buying  and  selling  anything.  Ste- 
reos, TV's,  cameras,  jewelry,  guns 
and  all  other  big  ticket  items  are  high 
priority  merchandise  with  any  pawn. 
Most  shops  you  see  are  crammed  to 
the  walls  with  the  stuff. 

For  people  who  could  never 
impress  a  loan  officer  at  a  bank, 
pawnbrokers  provide  a  valuable  ser- 
vice. The  chief  method  by  which 
pawnbrokers  make  money  is  loaning 
small  amounts  of  cash  on  easy  credit 
terms.  The  loan  is  secured  by  the 
customer  surrendering  something  of 
value,  known  as  coUatertil,  to  the 
pawnbroker  for  an  agreed  upon 
amount  of  time.  The  amount  of  the 
loan  is  generally  20  percent  of  the 
collateral's  value. 

People  who  have  long  memories 
will  tell  you  that  pawnbroking  is  "the 
second  oldest  profession."  The  de 
Medici's  were  a  powerful  banking 
and  lending  family  years  ago  in 
Venice  and  their  symbol,  the  three 
beills,  has  since  been  adapted  by 
pawnbrokers  to  become  their  own. 
Pawns  go  back  even  further,  to  the 
Bible. 

From  the  day  the  moneychangers 
were  driven  from  the  temple,  their 
reputation  has  always  been  in  bad 
shape.  People  who  are  unfamihar 
with  the  routine  of  a  pawnshop  are 
understandably  leary. 


Marty  Ofenham  of  the  Mutual 
Loan  Office  on  Sixth  Street  is  aware 
of  the  image  problem  pawnbrokers 
share. 

"Most  people  have  a  very  low 
opinion  of  lenders.  But  we're  just 
like  anybody  else , "  he  insists , 
"we're  business  people  too." 

Across  the  street,  Mike  Kay, 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Loan  and 
Jewelry  Co. ,  also  discussed  the 
matter  of  trust. 

"People  think  we're  out  to  rip  'em 
off  but  we  don't  do  that.  The 
amounts  of  these  loans  are  just  too 
small,"  he  argues. 

Federal  green  is,  as  with  a  lot  of 
other  things,  at  the  center  of  this 
story.  Pawnbrokers,  or  "collatereJ 
loaners  '  as  they  prefer  to  be  known, 
got  it  and  collateral  loanees  want  it. 

"Hey,  Where's  a  guy  gonna  go?" 
asked  "Uncle  Waily"  Falk,  who  is 
back  on  Eddy  Street.  "You  got  no 
credit,  no  property,  no  car...  how  far 
you  think  you're  gonna  get  at  the 
bank  with  that?" 

Marty  Ofenham  of  Mutual  echoed 
the  same  sentiments. 

' '  We  're  here  for  the  guy  who 
needs  money  and  simply  can't  go  to 
the  bank.  We're  here  for  the  little 

guy" 

Arranging  a  loan  with  a  collateral 
loaner  is  easy  and  convenient,  if  both 
parties  agree  on  the  value  of  the 
collateral.  Confident  that  the  custo- 
mer owns  the  item  to  be  "hocked," 
the  pawnbroker  will  then  begin  to  fill 
out  the  "Pawnbroker/second  hand 
store  report." 

The  report,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  police  department.  Usts 
all  relevant  names  and  numbers  of 
the  customer  and  the  item.  The 
customer's  thumbprint  is  affixed  to 
the   report,    which    is   helpful  in 


combatting  the  flow  of  stolen  or 
"hot"  property.  The  customer  is 
then  handed  cash  and  the  loan  ticket, 
which  is  the  customer  s  receipt,  and 
proof  of  ownership.  Losing  the  loan 
ticket  complicates  things. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
loan  are  stricly  defined  by  law.  The 
amount  of  interest  that  a  pawnbroker 
may  charge  on  any  loan  is  between 
30  and  36  percent  annually— much 
higher  than  the  rate  available  at 
banks. 

The  length  of  the  agreement  is 
another  item  that  is  decided  by  the 
customer  and  pawnbroker.  The 
determination  is  to  whether  the 
length  of  the  loan  will  be  one,  two,  or 
three  months.  This  matter  is  vital 
to  both  parties  because  it  determines 
the  final  amount  that  the  customer 
will  have  to  reimburse  the  pawn- 
broker to  get  his  possession  "out  of 
hock. "  It  is  an  important  matter  that 
no  customer  should  forget. 

Lauren  Pollock,  spokesperson  for 
the  Consumer  Fraud  Division  of  the 
San  Francisco  District  Attorney's 
office,  says  that  public  complaints 
about  illegal  activities  by  pawns 
are  minimal.  She  did,  however,  have 
one  concem. 

"At  this  point  it's  still  legal  for  a 
pawnbroker  to  sell  whatever  you 
have  hocked  if  the  term  has  expired, 
without  giving  you  any  notice,"  she 
said.  "People  call  us  up  crying  about 
how  they  lost  something  because 
they  forgot  about  the  terms  of  their 
agreement  or  let  their  payments 
lapse." 

But  Pollock  said  that  there  is 
legislation  now  pending  in  Sacra- 
mento which  will  require  pawn- 
brokers to  notify  customers  by  mail 
that  their  loan  is  due  and  that  time 
will  soon  expire. 

Pawnbrokers  say  avoiding  "hot" 
property  is  a  worry  they  can  usually 
avoid  through  intuition. 

"I  can  tell  if  something's  hot  the 


eatin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  III 

Golden  House 

366  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

10am-9pm,  except  Sunday 

We  arrived  for  lunch  at  11:30 
Tuesday  and  it  was  livelier 
than  a  tank  of  playful  lob- 
sters. By  noon  all  65  (count 
em)  chairs  were  peopled,  and  hope- 
ful lunchers  loomed  at  the  entrtmce. 
I  munched  away  on  five  spiced 
barbecued  chicken  and  Flo  attacked 
a  mountain  of  tender-crispy  BBQ 
beef  crowning  a  plate  of  steaming 
white  rice.  Dousing  it  with  soy  sauce, 
I  tasted  the  beef.  Fresh  off  the  grill, 
it  was  cooked  well  but  chewable,  the 
way  I  like  it. 

Had  to  close  my  mouth  to  the 
complimentary  'Hot  and  Sour'  soup, 
whose  characters  include  tofu,  bam- 
boo shoots,  black  fungus  and  pork.  It 
was  too  sour  for  me,  but  couldn't 
tear  Flo  away  from  hers.  On  a  later 
visit  I  found  out  they  rotate  the  soup 
daily,  and  next  time  I  hope  to  taste 
the  shrimp  and  pork  noodle  soup. 

Flo  s  Combination  Lunch  ($3.75) 
also  included  a  little  Vietnamese 
salad  which  resembles  cole  slaw 
without  the  mayo,  and  a  tangy  sauce 
that  goes  well  on  a  variety  of  dishes. 
A  glass  of  hot  tea  is  on  the  Golden 
House. 

My  five  spice  chicken  over  rice 
came  to  a  grand  total  of  $2.99,  which 
I  hope  Herb  hears  about  next  time  he 
trots  off  to  Burger  King.  If  you  like 
your  five  spice  chicken  cooked  well, 
as  I  do,  just  be  sure  to  tell  the  waiter 
and  they  will  burn  it  to  a  crisp  for 
you. 

The  Golden  House  has  over  132 
dishes  to  choose  from  for  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner,  and  even  though 
on  a  later  visit,  manager  Tai  Luu, 
wouldn't  tell  me  the  five  spices  that 
go  into  five  spice  chicken— "secret 
-  recipe,"  he  said  with  a  sly  grin  — he 
did  inform  me  that  the  coconut 
chicken  over  rice  is  a  real  treat. 
There  are  several  dinner  specials  for 
parties  of  two.  four,  and  six.  These 
are  more  expensive,  but  with  more 
people  eating  it  equals  out  in  cost. 

Popular  with  the  Federal  Building 
and  Hastings  crowd,  noon  lunch 
service  is  hurried  and  there's  barely 
time  for  staff  to  bus  tables  or  make 
small  talk.  But  Mr.  Luu  told  me  later 
that  buspersons  are  going  to  be 
added  to  the  staff.  They  are  certainly 
needed. 

Golden  House  is  a  clean,  well-lit 
place  to  eat  and  I  recommend  it  not 
only  for  the  good  food,  but  for  the 
great  prices. 

ORGANIZER  wanted  to  build 
Tenants'  Association  and  to 
involve  tenants  in  manage- 
ment issues  at  Civic  Center 
Residence.  Experience  with 
organizing  and  housing  issues 
preferred.  Written  replies, 
please.  Resume  to  TNDG,  230 
Hyde,  SF  94102. 

minute  they  walk  in  the  door, 
explained  "Uncle  Wally  "  Falk.  "It's 
pretty  much  the  feeling  you  get  off 
the  customer.  If  he's  nervous  or  he 
can  t  operate  what  he's  trying  to 
hock,  well,  I'm  not  going  to  touch 
it." 

The  pawnbroker/second  hand 
store  report  may  exonerate  a  pawn- 
broker from  blame  but  it  can  also 
backfire.  Mike  Kay  explained  what 
happens  when  the  goods  listed  in  the 
report  turn  up  "hot." 

"The  police  put  a  hold  on  it.  You 
lose  the  merchandise  and  the 
money." 

Finally,  when  asked  the  meaning 
of  their  symbol,  the  three  balls. 
'Uncle  Wally"  replied.  'Oh,  that 
means  two  to  one  you  don't  get  what 
you  want!" 


edison 


JUST  ONE  LECTURE 

a  listener 
iris  is 

an  american  girl  with  a 
Japanese  face  interned  world  war  2 
giving  herself  to  san  francisco 
loaned  chamber  of  commerce  later 


a  listener 

all  iris  does  Is  ask  questions 
someone  views  laughing 
we  chuckle  with  how  vast 
scheduled  ever  she  is  the 
large  small  time  lor  me 
undivided  like  only  one  friend 
if  we  knew  better 
was  easy  to  forget 
wholly  my  our  time 
once  i  take  someone  along 
residue  one  single  lecture 
complimentary  her 
complimenting  me  oddly 
a  listener 
lectures 
once 

there  is 
one  more  once 
an  actual 
evening  for  three 

want  to  make  ins  happy  he  implores 
tell  her  we  ganged  up  ask  her 
cook  us  Japanese  meal 
giggling  ecstatic  she  complies 
well  prepares  the  scheduled  event  just 
once  for  threes  remembering 

iris  has  in  factg 

infectuous  accrued 

acute  cute  giggling 

Japanese  minds  like  slapstick  and 

we  have  a  night  of  it 

i  try  to  park 

pedestrian  attempts  to  help  me 

follow  instruction  but  he's  getting  me  out 

we're  trying  to 

park  she  laughs  hysteria  continuing 
as  we  see  It's  a 

mad  mad  mad  mad  world  continuing  again 
after  cinema  at  true  reports 
imparted  over  late  night  kitchen 
about  dad  putting  vice  president  of 
company  am  employed  in  touch 
shall  watch 

push  you  along  he  confides  then 
later  phones  his  further  confidence  i 
think  you're  going  to  get  fired 

season  upon  season  she  ushers  opera  house 

this  one  selling  me  her  seasoned  seat 

falls  deeply  in  love 

but  tortured  shallow  man 

jilts  her 

that  very  night  i  watch  her 

usher  herself  prophetic  on 

but  staged  madame 

butterfly 

mincing  around 

and  despite  their  tragedy 

giggles  again  how  stupidly 

americans  depict  Japanese 

they  don't  mince  around  like  thai 


rumor  has  her  hypochondriac  they  laugh 
suddenly  that  not  her 
suddenly  she  is 
gone 

knowing  where  all  the  late  night  pharmacies  are 
leaving  me  rim 
glide  chapel  full  brim 
one  solitary  friend  there 
each  us 

enclosed  opening 

servicing  memorial  (she  continuing 
give  all  herself  away) 

strangers  one  another  intimate  meeting  first  time 
like  iris  first  time  in  chapel 

strangers  one  another  intimate  meeting  first  time 
like  iris  first  time  in  chapel 
loved  men  many  them  one  two 
women 

nice  brother  arrives  from  Chicago 

seldom  having  bothered 

jaw  drops  at  swarm  we  are 

max  regret  mixed  real  brother  pnde 

reflects  us  sentence  sentencing  him  luggage  home 

is  all 

you  her 

real  family 

we  plant  a  cherry  tree  in  trade  center 
a  haiku  plaque 
slack  about  the  girl 

unspoiled  by  early  pain 
friendship  came 
from  quiet  work 
and  listening 

to  one  each 
our  full  hearing  our 
day  in  yards  of  court 
one  whole  and  entire  voice 
in  finality  in  fidelity 
surprisingly  chorused 
memorial  day  observed 
eighty  and  six  rhett  stuarts 

Rhett  Stuart 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


Tenderhin  residents  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  their  work  to:  Poetry 
and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecht, 
146  Leavenworth,  S.F„  CA  94102 
by  the  lUh  of  each  month. 


Tinker  Tinker  Tinker 
Joys  &  freedoms 
On  a  line  &  in  the  air 
Brings  us  together  to  be  one. 
What  a  good  feeling  to  know 
That  1  'm  a  part  of  the  world 
&  I  made  it  better  to  live  with 

What  a  joy  to  know  I  took  away  a  confusion  of  a  darkness  & 

a  silence 

That  we  lived  with  so  long 
Gone 
Gone 

The  weight  on  our  shoulder  is  gone 
There  are  some  things  in  life  that  I  like 
When  there  is  a  shortness  in  the  way  of  life 
But  not  a  shortness  in  living! 

Louis  E.  Etheridge 


LANDS  END 

We  stood  and  watched  across 
the  wire  where  tourists  do  not  go, 
and  lusted  in  that  childlike  way. 

Scampering  rock  to  rock  from  crest  to 

Next  we  flew, 
Laughing  excitement  as  the  sea 

devoured  us  and  our  manhood. 

A  secret  place  we  found, 

Pine  boughs  and  soft  sand  to  hide. 
Beyond  and  crabs  click  side  to  other, 

We  reach  the  stone  tipped  lands  desire 
To  live  forever. 

And  as  we  walk,  well  worn  from 
Childhood  speaking  as  might  boys  of  ten, 

I  remembered  that  safe  hiding  place 
Of  boughs  and  sand  inside  my  heart's  child 

murmuring. 


ME  Wood 


machinations 

the  mechanized 
the  hum  and  churn  turning 
around 
surrounding 
somnifarious  beauty- 
undefined  forms, 
all  and 
you  and 
i 

wandering,  lusting 
freed  witin  the  wonder-land 
paranoia/anxiety 
rotting  in  hell 
suicidal  inventions  left 
with  screaming,  pointless  mobs, 
....resurrected  images- 
all  combined 

glowing  with  a  soothing  radiance 
revolving  and  coming 
into  contact 
with  pleasant  forces, 
naked  truths  ... 
at  the  start- 
never  an  end, 
universes  merely 
gliding  on 
falling  through 
each  other. 

Donald  f^acLaren 


"WE  ARETHE  WORLD  S  ' 

Living  without 
truth 

IS  easy  when 
love's  disturbing 
light  does  not 
embarrass,  shame 
and  show  us  who 
we  can  be.  what 
we  have  become; 
gossiping  louder, 
we  turn  the 
music  higher  to 


WOfVIAN'S  VOICE 


She  writes  a  letter 

speaks  your  name 

moves  her  eyes  and  wonders 

wonderful  recollections  of  the  past. 

On  her  back 
in  her  bed 
in  lover's  posture 
eyes  well  closed 
hands  to  heart 
to  breast 

creating  the  Joyful  feeling 

giving  the  skin 

the  little  bumps 

and  electric  spine  signals. 

Love 

she  speculates 

IS  not  so  deep 

that  It  cannot  be  imagined 

with  another  body; 

and 

she  leaks  her  need  to  strangers. 
Michael  Gallagher 


DESPAIR 

The  wind  fills  the  air  with  its  own  chill  breeze 
shakes  the  branches  turning  bare  in  the  twisted  trees 
that  line  the  sidewalks  where  metallic  leaves 
race  around  doorways  where  the  homeless  and  thieves 
go  mad.  Greed  is  such  a  crippling  disease. 

But  what  Is  the  answer 

to  this  growing  cancer? 

The  bells  of  many  Chrlstmases  past 

echo  in  my  brain.  Do  echoes  last? 

In  my  room  alone  I'm  stilt  the  greatest  dancer... 

...I  have  danced  on  the  rooftops  of  the  electric  city 
that  has  been  me  shedding  tears  out  of  self-pity 
trying  to  lose  myself  In  the  blackness  of  space 
perturbed  by  the  machinations  of  a  militant  race. 
To  some  forgotten  God  I  offer  a  desperate  entreaty 

a  prayer  without  the  cynical  edges 

but  tinged  with  the  strongest  of  modern  urges 

to  seize  what's  left  of  the  day 

and  somehow  find  my  own  way 

amidst  stars  shedding  blood  tears! 

Lorenzo  Armando  Marrujo 


LONG  GONE 

Where  are  the  songbirds  of  yesteryear? 
Long  gone  and  far  away.... 
Where  are  the  thrills  as  the  nightingale 
trills 

To  a  music  rondelay? 

Gone  are  the  voices  that  woke  us  each  morn; 
Gone  are  the  whip-poor-wlirs  cries. 
Beyond  recall  is  the  reedy  call 
Of  the  sandpiper— silent,  the  skies. 

Anna  Krivonic 

THE  PRINCESS  AT  THE  PEAK 


She  walked  up  the  steep  slope  of  the 
volcano,  intending  to  Jump  in  once  she 
reached  the  summit.  When  she  got 
there  she  was  arrested  by  a  policeman 
building  a  fence.  The  policeman  con- 
vinced the  princess  that  her  true  love 
was  still  alive.  He  sent  her  down  the 
slide  which  casts  magical  spells.  Grace 
overcame  the  princess  in  her  despair. 
The  policeman  set  out  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  prince  who  was 
classified  missing  in  action.  He  knew 
he  was  on  the  trail  because  he  kept 
discovering  life  size  pictures  on  card- 
board of  the  princess  and  her  beautiful 
flowing  red  hair.  Obviously  the  prince 
had  left  these  to  mark  his  trail.  The 
policeman's  boots  hurt  his  feet  badly. 
He  came  upon  a  dense  redwood  forest 
and  made  himself  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
out  of  some  kindling  and  some  fairy 
dust.  The  seer  of  the  wood  spied  the 
policeman  and  set  a  trance  onto  the 
new  shoes  that  would  march  the 
policeman  directly  to  the  prince.  The 
prince  was  sinking  in  quicksand.  The 
policeman  helped  the  prince  with  a 
silver  rope.  They  marched  back  to  the 
volcano  where  they  found  the  princess 
waiting  with  a  wedding  party. 
Together  the  prince  and  princess 
decided  to  make  the  policeman  their 
first  born.  This  meant  that  one  day  the 
policeman  would  be  King. 


Emily  T.  Culler 


OLD  MAGAZINES  & 

PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  — 

Fasf>ion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  p  m.  Mon,  to  Sat, 
731  LARKIN 


LENVIN  &  GESMER 
Attorneys 

General  Civil  Practice 
Including: 

'  Personal  Injury 
'  Landlord/Tenant 
'  Consumer  Law 
626-1242 
1242  Market  St. 


celebrate  our 
suicides 

Jon  Eckels 


345  TAYLOR  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 


TELEPHONE 
415-673-2332 


(8  ANGELOS  HAIR  SALON  » 
&  ELECTROLYSIS 
CLINIC 

for  men  and  women's 
hair  needs 
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Haircuts 

Perms 

Sets 


starting  at  $8 
$25 
S8  50 


Call  Antielo    Open  Mon-Sa!  9-9. 
600  Ellis  673-7628 
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EVENTS/ARTS 


Tenderloin  Times  14 


TL's  Guitar  Gable:  In  Love  with  the  Blues 


by  Marc  Slavin 

If  rock  and  roll  was  bom  in  the 
blues,  then  the  Tenderloin's 
Guitar  Gable  is  one  of  rock's 
great  blues  granddaddys.  "I  jump 
off, " "  says  Gable,  describing  the 
incomparable  style  that  took  him 
from  the  backwoods  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1954  to  center  stage  at  New 
York's  legendary  Apollo  Theatre  a 
scant  nine  years  later. 

"I  cries.  I  beg  and  beg  for  love  and 
I  just  go  ahead  and  sing  about  what  1 
feel,  whatever  comes  into  my  mind.  1 
can't  stop  until  I  finish." 

He  plays  the  guitar  in  no  less  than 
36  positions.  He  plays  with  his 
elbows,  his  teeth,  the  furniture, 
down  on  the  floor  with  the  guitar 
beneath  him  like  a  lover.  He  holds 
the  instrument  horizontally  at  belly 
height  and  plays  it  from  above. 

"I  guess  God  gave  me  my  talent. 
The  devil  don't  give  you  none,"  he 
laughs.  "I  always  say  a  prayer  when 
I  pick  up  my  gxiitar." 

"Gable  settles  into  a  worn  chair  at 
the  Senior  Sobriety  Center  on  Eddy, 
across  the  street  from  Boeddeker 
Park  where  he  performed  the 
the  Center's  Spring  Celebration  on 
March  22.  He  lights  a  cigarette  and 
reflects  on  his  long  rocky  love  affair 
with  the  blues. 

'  'The  blues  are  like  Amazing 
Grace,"  he  says  reciting  the  lyrics. 
"'Amazing  Grace,  how  sweet  the 
sound  that  saved  a  wretch  like  me.  I 
once  was  lost,  but  now  I'm  found, 
was  blind,  but  now  I  see.' 

"People  hears  the  blues,  it 
relieves  them."  he  says.  "It  relieves 
me." 

At  57  he  is  battling  alcoholism 
and  ill  health .  and  says  he  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  days  on  the 
road.  A  big  man  with  a  ragged  grin, 
Gable  seems  to  have  accepted  life  as 
it  has  come  to  him.  He  has  no  guitar 
now ;  friends  rent  one  for  the 
occasional  Tenderloin  benefits  he 
plays. 

"I  make  up  songs  about  people 
here,"  he  says,  indicating  with  a 
sweep  of  one  broad  hand  the 
Tenderloin  neighborhood  he  has 
called  home  since  August  of  last 
year. 

"Billy,  he  play  bingo  all  the  time, 
so  he  come  in  the  door,  I  sing  about 
BUly  the  Bingo  Player.  The  blues, 
they  just  got  to  come  out  somehow." 

Thomas  "Guitar"  Gable  started 
playing  the  blues  on  his  front  porch 
in  Gastonia,  North  Carolina  in  1937. 
"My  daddy,  he  used  to  play,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  just  like  him."  He 
started  on  the  piano  at  the  age  of  9, 
but  says,  "I  thought  piano  playing 
was  just  for  girls,  so  I  switched  to  the 
guitar." 

It  was  in  the  Army  from  1950  to 
1954  that  he  formed  his  first  band. 
Part  of  the  Entertaiimient  Head- 
quarters Company  in  Germany,  The 
Four  CHcks  performed  what  Gable 
remembers  as  "early  rock  and  roll." 
Their  repertoire  included  music  by 
the  Moonglows  and  the  Fire  Royales, 
whose  1945  hit.  "Help  Me  Some- 
body," is  as  early  as  rock  gets. 

After  the  Army,  Gable  was  back 
on  the  porch  in  Gastonia  when  op- 
portunity came  knocking  in  the 
person  of  Sister  Edna  Cook,  the 
popular  North  Carolina  blues  singer, 
who  found  herself  in  town  for  a  gig 
without  her  guitar  player.  A  local 
disc  jockey  cEiIled  to  see  if  Gable  was 
interested.  "I  was  the  best  guitar 
player  he  could  find,"  Gable  says.  It 
was  the  first  of  many  times  he  would 
sit  in  with  Sister  Edna. 

With  her  help,  he  landed  a  con- 
tract on  Excello  Records  and  started 
turning  out  hits  like  "Guitar  Rhum- 
ba"  and  "Congo  Mambo."  Touring 
the  South  iri  i  Cadillac,  the  Guitar 
Gable  Band  played  for  segregated 


Guitar  Gable  wowed  the  crowd  with  his 
gutsy  blues  at  the  Spring  Celebration 
last  month  in  Boeddeker  Park. 

audiences  on  both  sides  of  the  color 
line. 

'  'It  was  rough  in  Alabama. ' "  Gable 
says.  "Them  was  the  early  days  of 
Governor  Wallace  and  I  had  to  stick 
with  my  own  colors.  But  in  other 
states  I  could  play  for  white 
audiences." 

Inevitably,  Hollywood  came  call- 
ing and  Gable  appeared  with  other 
early  rock  and  roll  artists  in  the  1961 
release,  'The  Girl  Can't  Help  It," 
starring  Tony  Randall  and  Jayne 
Mansfield. 


By  the  time  he  was  playing  the 
famous  Apollo  Theatre  in  Harlem  in 
1 963 ,  though .  Gable  says ,  ' '  the 
whisky  had  me." 

"I  started  drinking  because  I 
figured  I  couldn't  do  no  show  sober.  I 
had  to  get  high.  "  Now,  he  admits.  "I 
had  my  self  fooled." 

Taking  out  a  thick  photo  album 
filled  by  one  of  his  daughters  with 
old  newspaper  clippings  and  photo- 
graphs. Gable  flips  past  pictures  of 
himself  with  James  Brown.  Aretha 
Freuiklin,  Bo  Diddley  and  John  Lee 
Hooker.  He  stops  at  one  photo 
inscribed  '  'To  my  blues  father, 
Guitar  Gable.  Your  friend.  Stevie 
Ray  Vaughn." 

"Stevie  same  as  Elvis,"  Gable 
says  of  the  white  blues  guitarist  who 
has  so  excited  young  rock  audiences 
with  his  searing,  soulful  riffs,  "He 
upholds  our  music,  but  he  can't  feel 
like  we  do,"  Gable  says. 

"He  mean  what  he  doing,  but  it 
not  the  same  as  us.  No  white  person 
ever  lived  the  blues  Uke  we  lived  it. 
And  no  white  person  can  sing  it  the 
way  we  do. 

"But  it's  OK  for  white  people  to 
play  the  blues,"  he  says.  "We  made 
the  music;  we  going  to  die  out. 
Someone  has  to  support  it.  Young 
blacks  don't  care  about  the  blues. 
Disco,  sleepy  time  music,  that's 
what's  got  them." 

Gable  long  ago  sold  the  rights  to 
his  own  songs  for  $15,000  to  'that 
sweet  talking  J .  D.  Miller  out  of 
Nashville."  The  songs  don't  make 
him  money  anymore,  but  they  still 
draw  a  crowd. 

A  1978  appearance  at  Club 
Lingere  in  Los  Angeles  drew  such 
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luminaries  as  Prince,  the  Jacksons, 
Lucille  Ball  and  Johrmy  Carson . 
Carson  invited  Gable  to  the  Tonight 
Show  where  he  sang  his  old  Excello 
hit,  "Irene." 

A  party  in  his  honor  at  last  year's 
San  Francisco  Blues  Festival  or- 
ganized by  James  Brown's  manager 
turned  into  an  evening  of  blues  and 
rock  the  Full  Moon  Saloon  will  never 
forget.  Taking  the  stage  with  Gable 
were  Albert  King,  Katie  Webster, 
Sonny  Rose  and  Mississippi  Johnny 
.Waters. 

Gable's  eyes  are  mournful  now. 
He  puts  a  tape  of  the  Guitar  Gable 
Band  live  in  concert  into  a  walkman 
and  offers  the  headset  to  his  visitor. 
What  comes  out  is  the  essential 
stuff;  it  feels  good  to  hurt  so  bad. 
Gable  sings: 

/  just  want  to  love  somebody 
I  just  want  to  love  somebody 
Oh.  I  just  want  to  love  somebody 
And  everything  will  be  alright. 
"\  get  anxiety  out  in  a  song,"  he 
says.  "I  get  down  and  fight  with  the 
guitar.  You  hear  me  winning  now, 
because  the  music  is  coming  out 
good." 


NOTICE 
North  of  Market  Senior 
Services  at  333  Turk  Street  is 
requesting  funds  from  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Ser- 
vices of  the  S.F.  Dept.  of 
Public  Health  for  one  outreach 
case  to  work  with  75  homeless 
elderly.  Anyone  wanting  to 
comment  on  the  use  of  333 
Turk  for  this  purpose  may  do 
so  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
NE  Mental  Health  Community 
Advisory  Board  on  4-8-86  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  1182  Market, 
Room  314. 


ARTHUR  L.  MEADER,  III 

Attorney  at  Law 
Specializing   in  Social 
Security,   Disability  and 
S.S.I-  Cases 

Phone:  777-5727 


cakndar 


MONDAYS 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  meets  Monday- 
Friday  at  291  Eddy.  7:30  p.ai.  Free. 
Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hos- 
pilality  House,  146  Leavenworth.  7-10 
pm.  Free. 

Lite  Drawing  and  Painting  Worltshop: 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leavenworth, 
7-10  pm,  Free. 

Vietnamese  Lessons:  Central  YMGA, 
220  Golden  Gate.  7-9  pm,  begin  March 
10,  24  hours  instruction  (or  $24. 

TUESDAYS 

Theatre  and  Movement  Workshop: 

YMCA  Auditorium.  220  Golden  Gate, 
2nd  floor,  8:30-10  pm,  exploring  v/hal 
our  community  is  and  who  we  are.  AM 
welcome  Free. 

Print  Making:  Hospitality  House,  146 

Leavenworth,  7-10  pm.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Zoning  Committee, 

295  Eddy,  10:30  a.m.  on  2nd  and  4th 
Tuesdays— April  8  and  22.  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

North  of  Market  Housing  Committee, 

308  Eddy.  10:00  Southeast  Asian  Sub- 
committee. 11:00  Residential  Hotel 
Subcommittee.  Free. 
Music  Making:  Downtown  Senior 
Center  Rhythm  Band.  481  O'Farrell, 
10:45  am.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality House,  146  Leavenworth,  7  pm. 
Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Spanish  Class:  Downtown  Senior 
Center,  481  G  Farrell.  10:30  am.  Free. 
Art:  Admission  to  the  San  Francisco 


Museum  of  Modern  Art  is  free  every 
Thursday.  6-10  pm  at  Van  Ness  and 
McAllister. 

FRIDAYS 

Meditation:  The  San  Francisco  Medi- 
tation Center  holds  mantra  meditation 
evenings  every  week  on  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Tuesday,  Included  in  the 
evening  are  an  introduction,  group 
meditation  and  video  lectures.  1249 
8th  Ave..  6:30  pm.  Free. 
Chess  Club:  Learn  to  play  Chinese  and 
international  chess.  For  all  ages.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  3-5  pm. 
Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth,  1-5  pm. 
Free. 

Preschool  Storytime:  Program  of 
songs,  games,  stories  and  poetry. 
Ages  3-5.  Children's  Room,  Main 
Library,  11  am.  Free. 

Thursday  April  10 

Community  Workshop  to  write  letters 
to  President  Reagan  about  the  plight 
of  Cambodian  refugees  in  Thailand. 
5-8  p.m.,  366  Eddy.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
Board  of  Directors.  9:30  a  m  366  Eddy 
Street.  Open  to  the  Public.  Free. 

Censorship:  Moral,  Political,  Economic 
a  media  presentation  by  John  Hess.  SF 
State  University  7  pm,  Commission 
Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 

Art:  The  San  Francisco  Arts  Commis- 
sion Gallery,  announces  the  work  of 
sculptor  Julianne   Fnzzelland  artist 

Jack  Scott,  5-8  pm.  April  10-May  17, 
Free. 


Tuesday  April  15 

G.A.  Hotel  Task  Force,  12  noon  at  308 
Eddy.  Free. 

Wednesday  April  16 
Film  Program:  for  ages  6  and  up.  Two 
different  worlds  "Mandy's  Grand- 
mother," '  Zlateh  the  Goat."  Main 
Children's  Room,  Civic  Center,  3:30 
pm  Free. 

Thursday  April  17 

Censorship:  Jessica  Mitford  on  Cen- 
sorship. 7  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Thursday  April  24 

Folk  Music:  Folk  and  Country  Music; 
with  Allen  Perlman.  7  pm.  Lurie 
Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 

North  of  Market  Development  Corpor- 
ation Board  meets  at  9:30  a.m.,  295 
Eddy 

Saturday  April  26 

"Take  Back  the  Night"  March  and 
Rally  to  demonstrate  women's  right  to 
walk  in  safety  at  night.  Gather  at  6 
p.m.  at  the  Panhandle  at  Oak  and 
Stanyan  Streets  for  a  march  to  Dolores 
Park  where  there  will  be  speakers  and 
performers. 

Face  Painting:  for  all  ages,  "Week  of 
the  Young  Child"  with  a  New  Face, 
"Fancy"  Facepaper  will  transform 
you  Main  Children's  Room,  Main 
Library  10:30  am.  Free. 

Tuesday  May  6 

Community  Forum/North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  Membership  Meet- 
ing: Special  Topic:  Loss  of  Hotels  to 
G  A  and  Homeless  Programs.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Central  City  Shelter 
Network  366  Eddy  Street.  4-6  p  m. 
Free. 
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EXI Theatre  Unravels 
Noontime  Mystery 


by  Preston  Brady  111 

The  best  clue  to  who  killed  John 
Wright  in  last  month's  mys- 
tery drama  at  Reality  Arts 
Workshop  is  on  the  front  of  the 
program  you  receive  upon  entering 
the  theatre.  I'm  not  at  liberty  to 
reveal  the  solution  to  "Trifles"  by 
Susan  Glaspell,  first  performed  in 
1916,  but  I  will  say  that  in  30  minutes 
EXITheatre  weaves  a  subtle,  chilling 
mystery  which  reveals  such  intense 
trifles  as  "We  all  go  through  the 
same  things.  It's  just  a  different  kind 
of  same  thing."  This  from  a  reticent 
Mrs.  Hale  (Sharon  Sittloh). 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  farm,  in  the 
living  room  of  John  and  Mrs. 
Wright.  John's  been  hung  with  his 
own  rope,  and  an  empty  rocking 
chair  strongly  reminds  us  that  Mrs. 
Wright  is  the  accused.  She's  under 
arrest  and  Mr.  Henderson  (Dan 
Higgins)  leads  the  investigation. 

With  the  help  of  Mr.  Peters 
(Richard  Livingston)  and  Mr.  Hale 
(Randy  Denham),  Mr.  Henderson 
searches  the  farm's  exterior  for 
clues.  Inside  the  women  — Mrs.  Hale 
and  Mrs.  Peters  (Lauren  Lundgren) 
—ponder  the  interior  clues. 


"What's  needed  for  the  case  is  a 
motive,"  Mrs.  Peters  tells  us.  An 
empty  bird  cage,  followed  by  a  very 
dead  bird  tease  us  as  clues.  Even  the 
cat  has  run  off.  The  men  pop  in  and 
out  with  no  solid  leads.  The  two 
women  examine  an  unfinished, 
strangely  quilted  quilt,  which  when 
exeunined  carefully  seems  to  untie  a 
knot  holding  this  mystery  together. 

Directed  by  Christina  Augello,  the 
acting  is  professional  — believable 
and  exciting— it  couldn't  have  gone 
any  better.  As  a  whole,  the  sets 
and  props  worked  well  to  create  the 
small  f£UTn  atmosphere,  and  the 
stage  crew  — Christina  Augello,  Dan 
Higgins,  Richard  Livingston  and  Rex 
Lundgren  on  Sets,  and  Donna  Robins 
and  Joey  on  Props,  deserve  a  hand. 
Flora  Harvey  was  in  charge  of  the 
wonderful  costumes  (especially  Mrs. 
Peters),  Lauren  Lundgren  did  the  art 
work  and  the  a'  couvert  quilt  comes 
from  the  Tenderloin  Quilters. 

The  play  opened  at  a  High  Noon 
Theatre  performance  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel.  1  got  there  at  noon,  had  lunch 
(a  salad  for  $.50)  before  curtsiin,  saw 
a  great  play  for  $2  and  was  at  my 
next  appointment  by  1:00. 


Khmer,  Lao  Splash  in  New  Year 


by  Carolyn  Young,  Chanthanom 
Ounkeo  and  Sophath  Pak 

Don't  be  surprised  if  on  April  12 
you  see  Cambodians  and  Lao- 
tians dressed  in  their  finery 
and  throwing  water  on  each  other. 
They're  just  celebrating  the  New 
Year. 

In  Buddhist  Southeast  Asia  (Bur- 
ma, Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand) 
the  New  Year  Festiveil  is  traditionally 
one  of  the  biggest  events  of  the  year, 
occurring  during  the  hot  dry  season 
when  the  majority  of  the  people— the 
rice  farmers  — have  less  work  and 
can  be  seen  lounging  under  shade  of 
home  or  tree. 

Water  throwing  ceremonies  are  an 
important  part  of  the  New  Year  cele- 
bration ,  especially  for  the  Lao . 
Khamphanh  Khoundavong,  a  Lao 
refugee,  explained:  "It  might  sound 
strange  to  some  people,  but  we  do 
this  to  wash  away  the  bad  luck  of  the 
old  year.  Lao  people  always  wish  for 
new  things  in  the  New  Year.  The 
water  washes  away  the  old  to  make 
room  for  the  new.  Also,  April  is  very 


Mounty's  Pig 


A  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
man  rides  a  pig  in  a  sculpture  by 
Tenderloin  resident  Maya  Sands 
on  display  at  Squid's  restaurant 


hot  in  Laos,  and  throwing  water  on 
each  other  is  like  watering  the 
ground  — we  do  it  to  make  things 
fresh  and  grow  better!" 

Describing  the  New  Year  cele- 
bration back  in  Cambodia,  one  Ten- 
derloin refugee  said;  "It's  a  relaxed 
time  for  farmers,  a  time  when  many 
lovers  first  meet." 

The  festival's  dates  vary  according 
to  the  lunar  caiendeu".  Most  refugees 
in  San  Francisco  observe  the  holiday 
for  one  day  only  although  tradi- 
tionally in  Cambodia  and  Laos  it 
lasted  about  three  days:  the  "day 
when  the  year  goes  away,"  the  "day 
in  between,  "  and  the  "day  the  New 
Year  begins." 

Throughout  Southeast  Asia,  New 
Year  festivities  vary  by  region.  Local 
myths,  legends  and  history  may 
determine  special  processions, 
games  and  dances.  However,  certain 
ritual  practices  seem  to  be  key 
ingredients  everywhere. 

Festivities  center  around  the  local 
Buddhist  temple.  In  some  areas  the 
festival  may  open  with  a  procession 
which  might  include  royal  family 
members  riding  elephfmts  (especial- 
ly in  the  old  days),  drummers, 
Buddhist  monks  in  orange  robes  and 
nuns  in  white  robes,  and  local  resi- 
dents dressed  in  their  best. 

The  procession  leads  to  a  temple 
where  rehgious  leaders  pour  per- 
fumed holy  water  blessed  by  monks 
onto  Buddha  images  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  all  present.  Offerings  of 
fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  cfmdles 
and  incense  may  be  made  to  local 
evil  spirits  to  distract  them  from 
their  mischief  and  to  the  monks, 
thereby  earning  religious  merit 
which  can  improve  one's  karma. 

In  some  areas,  people  capture  hve 
sparrows  and,  at  one  drcunatic  point, 
release  them  in  a  dark,  soaring  mass 
into  the  sky.  Fish  are  caught  too,  and 
then  released  in  ponds  and  rivers. 

Among  the  Lao,  the  baci  ceremony 
is  held,  in  which  religious  leaders  tie 
cotton  strings  around  the  wrists  of 
the  people  to  bring  good  luck. 

All  of  this  is  followed  by  water- 
throwing,  tugs-of-war,  dances,  fruit- 
throwing  and  other  games. 

The  symbolic  washing  of  Buddha 
images  and  people  is  seen  as  a  clean- 
sing and  purifying  ceremony  which 


photo:  Laura  Miller 

Boeddeker  Park  sprouted  a  new  growth  last  month,  but  this  one  was  made  of 
bronze,  not  clorophyl.  Artist  Anthony  J.  Smith,  right,  a  Cadillac  Hotel 
resident,  spent  six  months  working  on  the  sculpture  which  has  face  casts  of  12 
neighborhood  residents  chosen  to  reflect  the  rich  variety  of  humanity  in  the 
neighborhood.  As  for  the  two  hands  supporting  the  globe,  it's  up  to  people  to 
interpret  as  they  want,  says  Smith,  adding:  "For  me  it's  some  kind  of  spiritual 
thing.  Whether  it's  God  or  Mother  Earth  or  the  Spirit,  I  don't  know,  but 
somebody's  definitely  holding  it  up  that's  bigger  than  I  am," 


strengthens  both  the  people  and  the 
land.  It's  also  a  way  to  help  insure 
bountiful  rains  during  the  upcoming 
rice-planting  season.  By  washing 
away  the  contamination  of  the  old 
year,  the  land  is  strengthened 
against  political  invasion,  internal 
turmoil  and  natural  disasters. 

Ancient  Ritual  Transplanted 
to  a  New  Land 

How  do  a  people  dislocated  from 
the  villages,  rice  fields,  and  temples 
of  their  homeland  feel  about  cele- 
brating a  ritual  in  their  new  urban 
home  whose  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
the  land? 

Both  the  Cambodian  and  Lao 
communities  are  planning  local  cele- 
brations this  year  although  the  Cam- 
bodians have  had  difficulty  finding  a 
hall  where  they  can  afford  the  rent. 
The  Cambodian  ceremony  is  tenta- 
tively set  for  April  12  at  Hungarian 
Hall  on  Geary  Street. 

Meas  Siem,  a  Cambodian  who 
helps  organize  religious  celebra- 
tions, says  the  community  "wants  to 
keep  tradition  alive  by  teaching  our 
young  children  about  it." 

But  Phirun  Sok.  a  nine-year-old 
Cambodian  boy  who  lives  in  the 
Tenderloin,  says  that  he  goes  to  so 
many  celebrations  with  his  parents 
that  they  are  starting  to  all  seem  the 
same.  "I  always  see  Buddhist  monks 
sitting  on  the  stage  and  chanting: 
after  that,  they  go  have  meals 
offered  to  them  by  the  audience.  I 
don't  see  anything  different,"  he 
said. 

The  Lao  Seri  organization  is 
organizing  a  celebration  for  the  Lao 
community  at  the  YMCA  on  April  12. 
Events  of  the  day  will  include 
traditional  ceremonies  with  Buddhist 
monks  during  the  day  and  a  dancing 
party  — traditional  as  well  as  disco— 
for  the  adults  that  night. 

While  there  is  much  excitement  in 
the  refugee  community  about  the 
upcoming  festivities,  things  just 
aren't  quite  the  same  as  back  home. 
"It's  not  fun  to  celebrate  the  New 
Year  in  America  because  we  can't 
throw  water  as  much  as  we  want." 
says  Louane  Phousalith,  a  Laotian. 
"We  rent  apartments  now  and  are 
afraid  we  will  damage  the  house.  In 
Laos  we  can  run  around  outside  to  let 


LAW  DAY;  FREE  LEGAL 
ADVICE  FOR  REFUGEES 

SAT  MAY  3,  330EIMS, 

10  a  m  ,  to  2  p  m 
Translators  Available 

Sponsored  by  the  Asian  American 
Bar  Assn.,  the  Vietnamese  Youth 
Dev  Ctr  and  S  F  Bar  Assn 
For  more  info  call  771-2600. 
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others  throw  water  to  you  or  you  to 
throw  to  them.  But  over  here  if  we 
throw  water  on  the  street,  American 
people  might  think  we  are  crazy." 
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HONG  KONG  TV  VIDEO  PROGRAM.  INC. 

Exclusive  Licensee  of  HK-TVB  Video  Programs 


1177  Polk  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
Tel:  (415)  885-6670 
Exclusive  Licensee  of 
HK-TVB  Video  Programs 
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Dr.  Louis  Hildebrand  and  Rena  Anderson  will  treat  Cambodians  at  a  new 
medical  clinic  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  photo:  Greg Gaar 
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TIN  TliC  CONG  DONG  NGUOI  VIET   Vietnamese  community  news  .« 


Ty  Nan  Tranh  D^u  Chong  Tien  Nha  Gia  Tang 


Nguyen  Hu'u  Liem 

Ngu'di  ty-nan  Dong  Nam  A 
d  Tenderloin  dang  doi  dau 
vd'i  van  d&'  ti&n  nha  giatang 
qua  nhanh.     Mot  s3  dong  da 
phSi  dd'i  ra  khii  khu  vdcnay 
vi  hq  khong  c6n  co  kha  nang 
tra  tien  thue  nha  nda.  Nhifng 
nhdng  lu'c  gah  day,  dan  tynan 
da  bat  dau  y  thilc  dOcJc  quyen 
han  cua  minh  va  b^t  dau  dau 
tranh  phAn  doi  nhdng  vu  t^ng 
tien  nha  bat  h<Jp  phap. 

Bien  hinh  nhat  la  vu  tang 
tien  nha  bat  hgp  phap  d'  3A7 
Eddy  Street  hoi  thang  trUdc. 
d'"db',  ba  con  ty  nan  da  nhat 
quyet  khong  tra  m^t  m6n  tie"n 
ma  ong  chu  nha  doi.  K^t  qua, 
nhd  sq  dong  tam  chong  do'ina'y, 
ong  chu  nha  da  quyet  d^nh 
khong  doi  mdn  tiSn  nay  nda. 

6ng  Vu  Bu'c  Vudng,  giamdo'c 
Trung  Tam  Ty  Nan  Bong  Nam  A, 
ndi  rSng,  "Van  de  thieu  hyt 
nha  cua  vdi  gia  ca  phaichang 
la  ca  mot  van  de  tram  trqng 
doi  vdi  dan  ty  nan  d  San- 
Francisco,  dac  bi'^t  la  d'  Ten 
derloin.     Neu  tinh  trangnay 
con  tiep  dien,  thi  dan  tynan 
roi  day  ch5ng  cd  the  song  d 
thanh  pho  nay  nda."    Ong  cho 
biet  la  mot  so  dong  ngifdi  U- 
Mien  va  Lao  da  don  di  Fresno 
va  Stockton  vi  ho  khong  tra 
noi  tien  thue  nha  d  3ay  nda. 

Mat  khac  thi  nhdng  chunha 
6  Tenderloin  cho  rang  ngifdi 
ty  nan  la  nhdng  ngU^i  thue 
nha  3ang  hoang  vi  ho  tratien 
thue  dung  han  va  kh&ng  tranh 
dau  vdi  chu  nha.     Ba  Sandra 
Gartzman  6  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic  noi,  "Co  mqt  so' chu 
nha  goi  chung  toi  d^  dddc 
gidi  thieu  ngddi  ty  nan  d§'n 
thue  nha.     Mqt  ly  do  la  vi 
ngddi  ty  na.n  khong  than  phien 
ve  dieu  kiqn  nha  cda  hay  la 
tiS'n  thue." 

Khi  doi  dau  vdi  tien  nha 
gia  tang,  du  hijp  phap  hay 
khong,  phan  Idh  ngifdi  tynan 
khong  ph^n  doi  gi  ca.  Hq  tra 
tien  nha  va  neu  khong  thi  hp 


ddi  di  ndi  khac,  the'  thoi. 
Theo  Idi  ci3a  Ba  Bb"  Thd  cua 
Trung  Tam  Thanh  Nien  Vi^tNam 
thi  dan  ty  nan  sd  bi  duoinha 
vi  6  qua  dong  due  trong  nhdng 
can  phdng  chqt  h^p.  Nhdng 
phan  d6ng  thi  khong  bietrang 
n^u\5i  thue  nha  dd^c  bao^ve  , 
bdi  luat  phap  trong  nhdng  van 
de  nhu  vay. 

Nhdng  tinh  trang  tren  dang 
dd(?c  thay  doi  dan  vi  ngddi 
thuk  nha  dang  y  thO'c  dddc 
quy^n  han  ciia  minh.     Nhd^  vao 
sg  ho  trd  cua  c^c  tS  chdc 
c6ng  d^ng,  ngufti  ty.  nqn  da 

b3t  dau  dau  tranh  cho  quyen 
han  cua  ho.     Trong  nam  roi, 
ngu'bi  ty  nan  d  nhieu  chung 
cd  da  phan  doi  tien  thuenha^ 
bat  hop  phap  vol  si)  giup  dd 
cua  Trung  Tam  Thanh  Nien  Vi^t 
Nam  va  the  Tenderloin  Housing 
Clinic. 

Mua  dong  tri/dc,  ngddi  Cam 
Bot  thue  nha  6*"  355  Eddy  St 
da  bi&u  tinh  trddc  cda  nha 
cua  ho  de  phan  do'i  sif  tang 
ti^n  nha  bat  hdp  phap  dalam 
cho  chu  nha  khong  con  dbi 
du6i  nhdng  ngdoi  thu5  nha 
ra  kh5i  chung  cd  nda. 

0*347  Eddy  Street,  saukhi 


phan  Id'n  ngddi  thue  nha  tu 
ch6i  tra  tien  tang,  ong  chu 
nha  da  bo  so  tien  tang  do. 
6ng  quan  ly  cua  chung  cd  phu 
nhan  rang  tien  tang  do  la  bat 
hdp  pha'p^nhdng  ho  phai  bb  di 
vi,  "ngddi  thue  nha  dohgtam 
khong  chiu  tra,  chung  tbi 
biet  lam  sao  bay  gid." 

M^c  du  cd  ddqc  mqt  vai 
vu  thanh  cong  nhO  tren,  the 
Housing  Clinic  da  cho  biet 
nhieu  trudng  h(}p  ngddi  tyn^n 
phai  doi  di  ndi  kh^c  trong 
vdng  vai  ngay  sau  khi  nh^n 
dddc  giay  ba'o  tin  la  hqphai 
tra  them  tien  nha,  du  hdp 
phap  hay  khong. 

Mqt  so'tth^  ngddi  ty  nan 
kha'c  thi  may  m3n  hdn  vi  ho 
d  trong  nhdng  chung  cu  la'm 
chu  bdi  nhdng  to  chdc  co.ng 
dongvdimuc  di'ch   vb  vu  Idi. 
Tien  thue  nha  d  nhUng  ndi 
day  thddng  du>oc  chu  cap  mbt 
phan  bdi  tiS'n  cua  chinh  phu 
hay  la  cua  cac  to  chdc  tu 
nhan. 

Tien  thue  nha  d' 340  Eddy 
Street,  do  the  Indochinese 
Housing  Development  Corpor- 
ation lam  chu,  thub*hg  thi  25 
deh  30%  re  hdn  d  ngoai  thi- 
trddng  d  Tenderloin.  Nam 


ngoai  kholig  ngddi  thue  nao 
phai  tra  them  tien  cho  sd  tu 
bo  chung  cd  ay.  Ong  Vu  fide 
Vu\Jng  ndi,  "-Day  la  mot  thi' 
du  dien  hinh  chdhg  minh  rang 
cong  dong  CO  the  giup  nhau 
b5hg  each  to  chdc  de'  cung 
cap  nha  cda  vdi  gia  ca  vda 
phai  cho  dan  chung." 

Nhdng  phan  dong  ngddi  ty 
n^n  thi  dang  phai  dddng  dau 
vdi  tinh  trang  gia  ca  nha 
cda^gia^  ta'ng.     Ba  Tha  Do'' cho 
biet  rang  cho  du  mqt  so  tien 
tang  nho  nhq  thoi  cu"hg  du 
lam  cho  nguoi  ty  n^n  gap  kho 
khan.     Ba  noi,  "Neu  tihh- 
trang  nay  con  tie'p  tuc,  ngUdi 
ta  phai  don  di ,  nhdng  ma  toi 
khong  biet  la  ho  di  dau  nda." 

Trong  luc  nay  thi  ong 
Nguyen  An,  mqt  ngddi  thue 
nha  d' 347  Eddy  Street  da 
van  dqng  mqi  ngddi  ddng  tra 
tien  tang  bat  h(}p  phap,  dang 
rat  vui  mdng  vi  ong  chu  nha 
khbng  con  ddi  tang  them  tien 
nua.     Ong  cho  biet  la  anh 
khdng  ngan  ngai  gi  khi  phan 
doi, neu  can, doi  vdi  chunha. 
Ong  ndi,  "Chung  toi  cdquyen 
han  cua  nhi/ng  ngu'di  thue  nh'a 
.  Neu  chung  toi  khong  tranh 
dai'  thi  con  ai  vao  day  nda?" 


A/ 
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M3t  bdc  hi>ih  cua  Ng5n  HSng  Hibernia  d  gdc  dudnq  McAllister  va  Jones  sau  tr^n  d^ng  dsft  nam  1906  (fSan  Francisco  80 
nam  trddc  vao  thing  nay.  Dfi  chuan  bi  cho  dqng  dai.  nen  cd  den  pin,  di§m,  thdc  an  v5  thuoc  men  sSh.  Nen  chqy  vao  ca'c 
gCc  cda  nh'a  de  tr^nh  bi  thOdng  khi  dqng  dS't  xay  ra. 

A  view  of  the  remains  of  the  Hibernia  Bank  at  McAllister  and  Jones  after  the  1906  earthquake  that  shook  San  Francisco 
80  years  ago  this  month. 


Ngudi  Giau  Day  Ngudi  Ngheo  Ra  Khoi  Tenderloin 


Sam  Quinones 

Vdi  tinh  trang  ngddi  ngheo 
phai  ddi  ra  khoi  Tenderloin 
vi  tie'n  nha  gia  tang  hay  la 
bi  dubi  nha,  khu  vi^c  n^y  dan 
dan^s^  dddc  thay  the'bdl 
nhdng  ngu'tti  giau  c5  vd'i  kha 
nang  tra  tien  thu&  cao  hdn. 
Vd'i  nhdng  khalih  san  mo'i , 
nhdng  chung  cd  sang  trqng 
dang  mqc  len  ben  canh  cua 
khu^ Tenderloin ,  vung  nay  dang 
trd  thanh  mqt  ndi  ma  nhieu 
ngdbi  mubn  3§h  d,  khong  con 
la  mdt  ndi  chi'  cd  nhdng  ngddi 
ngheo  mdi  them  d  ma  thoi. 

6ng  Brad  Paul  cua  North  of 
the  Market  Planning  Coalition 
noi,  "Khu  vi^c  bao  quanh  Ten- 
derloin nhd  Powell  hay  Geary 
va  Polk  dang  trd*  thanh  nhdng 
khu  ma  ngddi  giau  cb  mdi  den 
d.     Ngddi  ta  dang  biet  ra  la 
Tenderloin  cb  khi*  h^u  tot, 
dddng  sa  tddng  doi  bSingphang 
va  d^gan  khu  pho  chinh." 

Tinh  trang  thieu  hut  nh'a 


cda  vdi  gia  tha'p  se  con  t'q 
nda  khi  ma  hai  khach  san  Idn 
va  hai  khu  chung  cd  dang  dddc 
d\\  tru^xay  cat.     Nhdng  khach 
san  nay  —  cqng  them  vd'i 
to"a  nha  Hilton  va  hang  hang 
khong  Nhat  cao  den  26  tang — 
se  dddc  xay  gan  nhau  d  tren 
dddng  O'Farrel,  goc  Taylor. 
Mqt  tda  chung  cd  cao  khac  se 
dildc  xa^  d  gdc  Geary  va  Jones 
c5ng  vdi  tda  nh^  13  tang  dang 
ddgc  xay  d*"  dUdng  Polk  va 
O'Farrel . 

Theo  ong  Brad  Paul  thi 
nhdng  dd  ah  xay  cat  nay  se 

cd  nhdng  anh  hddng  tai  hai 
cho  khu  Tenderloin.  Ong  ndi, 
"Khi  nhdng  tda  nha  Idh  nhd 
v4y  mqc  len,  se  cd  nhi^u  ng 
hdn  nda  vdi  tien  b^c  nhieu 
hdn,  gi5  ca*"  sinh  hoat  chung 
sfe  tang  len  vi" ngudi  mua  cd 
the  len  gia  cho  thi  trddng 
mdi.     Ket  qua  la  tang  lop 
thu^ng  mai  moi  se  day  ngddi 
lam  an  cu  ra  khoi  khu  vdc 


nay." 

May  la  khu  Tenderloin  da 
ddgc  tSi  phan  dinh  lai  hoi 
nam  1984  cam  khach  san  va 
cao  oc  cao  hdn  8  tang  d  ph'an 
Idn  cac  khu  vdc  nay.  Nhdng 
Cling  vi  vay  ma  cd  mqt  hSu 
qua  khac.     Ong  Amit  Ghosh, 
gi5m  adc  nha  thi&'t  ke'  thi 
xa,  no'i,  "Chu  nha,  khi  hq 
biS't  la  ho  khong  the*  xSy  nha 
mdi,  sh  sda  sang  nhdng  can 
nha  cu  va  lam  cho  tien  thue 
tang  cao  len.     Td  do,  ngddi 
giau  lai  bat  dau  thay  the 
ngu'di  ngheo  de^d""  nhdng  can 
nha  do." 

Mqt  phddng  cich  khac  de' 
tranh  ti'nh  trang  tren  la  mua 
nhdng  chung  cd  bdi  nhdng  to 
chu£  vb  vy  left  va  thu^  l§i. 
Phu'dng  ph5p  nay  se  cho  tien 
thue  thap  v'a  ngddi  thu'e  dan 
dan  se  lam  chu  dddc  can  nha 
cua  ho  thue  ve  lau  ve  dai. 
Nhdng  vdi  gia  ca  bS't  dqng  san 
dang  I'&n  cao  nhd  hien  nay. 


nhdng  to  chdc  vo  vu  Iqi  l^i 
khong  cb  du  kha  nang  9^  mua 
noi.     Chinh  quyen  Reagan  thi 
cat  giam  gan  het  nhdn^  ngSn 
khoan  tr^  ca'p  cho  nhdng  chddg 
tri'nh  nhd  tren. 

Vi  the',  nha  cda  d*"  Tender- 
loin dang  trd  thanh  nhiing  tai 
san  cua  td  nhan.     Hq  ti^p  tuc 
tu  bo  nhdng  chung  cd  nSy  va 
t3ng  tien  thue  len  b^Tng  dd 
moi  hinh  thdc. 


LAW  DAY 

THAM  KHAO  mIen  PHI  vdl 
,  LUyfliT  SI/V^'mOI  ^, 
VAN  DE'lIEN  quan  OEN 
PHAP  LuAT 

Tha  Bay  Ngay  3  Thang  5  Nam  1986 
^330  dddng  ELLIS  ^ 
Td'lO  gid  deh  2  gid'chi^u 

Se  Co  Thong  D(ch  Viln  Cua  Ca'c 
Ngon  NgU^Nht/:  Tieng  Viet,  Cam 
Bot,  Trung  Hoa,  Va  Tieng  Lao 


Tenderloin  Tinaes  19 


Ngudi  Ldo  Va  Cam  Bdt 
MUng  Ndm  Mdi 


Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

«\ 

B^n  aOng  ngac  nhien  neu 
vao  ngay  12  tha'ng  A  nay  ban 
thay  ngildi  Lao  va  Cam  Bot  mac 
y  phuc  CO  truyen  cua  ho  va 
t^t  nil6c  nhau  m6t  ca'ch^  vui  ve 
Ho  dang  an  miing  nam  mdi  cua 
ho  3d.     Tat  nd()c  nhau  la  mot 
phan  quan  trong  trong  nhiing 
nghi  thiJc  an  rnUng    nam  mdi 
d^i  vdi  ngifdi  Lao.  Anh 
Khamphanh  Khoudavong,  mot  ty 
na^Lao,  gi^i  thi'ch,  "C6  ^nhieu 
nguVii  cho  la  la  nhOng  dbi  v6i 
chOng  t5i,  a6  la  mot  hihhthiJc 

bie^  trdng  cho        rJa  s^ch 
nhi/ng  xui  xeo  cua  nam  cu. 

NgiJ6i  Lao  luon^lubn  mu8n  dieu 
mdi  cho  nam  mdi .     Nu'dc  riia 
sach  nhung  gi  cu  de  danh  cho 
cho  nhifng  gi  mdi  me  h6n." 

Trong  khi  ngifdi  Lao  va 
Cam  Bot  dang  chd"  diji  xao 


xuyen  cho  nhdng  buoi  le''td'i, 
hg  cung  biet  rang  nam  mbi 
se  khong.  con  vui  ve  nhA  xiia 
con  d*'b^  nha  nUa.     Ba  Louane; 
Phousalith  ndi,  "6  dSy  an 
miing  nam  mdi  khong  vui  nhA 
'xda  vi  chung  toi  khong  tat 
nu^3c  td_  do  cho  d^  dd"i  dil0c. 
Chung  tbi  dang  thue  nha,  va 
tat  nu*dc  nhieu  qua  se  lam 
cho  nha  cda  hd  hai.  0  Lao, 
chung  toi  ra  ben  ngoai  d5' 
tat  niiic  nhau.     6*  dSy ,  neu 
chung  toi  tat  nddc  nhau  6* 
tren  du'dng  ngd6i  My  ho  se 
nghi  la  chung  t6i  khung." 

Nhdng  ong  Meas  Siem,  mot 
ngiJdi  CamBot,  nhah  manh  ve* 
truyen^thong  va  tSp  tqc 
nay.     Ong  noi ,  VChung  t6i 
mu6h  gid^cai  tijc  Iq  nay 
song  mSi  bang  c^ch  day  d&* 
con  chau  chung  tfii  v'e  nhdng 
truyen  thong  nay." 


Huong  Khoi  va  D\ic  Phgt: 
CCfaChua  DuangHydeDa  Md 


Ngudi  Gdc  Phi  Lu^t  Tan 
Trong  Long  Thj  Xa 


Sara  Colm 

Cu  Guellmo  Kidit  ngbi  mot 
minh  tren  chiec  ghe'  dontrong 
can  phdng  be  nho  6  tren  dUdg 
0' Far re  11   ,  vdi  nhUng  hinh 
cua  -Ddc  Me  Maria,  hoi  tUdng 
lai  nhOng  ngay  dau  tien  cu 
d&h  xil' My  nay,  Cu  den  day 
luc  con  1*3  mot  thieu  nien 
t ti^  Phi  Luat  fan  hoi  nam  1921, 
cu  Kidit  da  bo  AO  nam  qua 
lam  vi%c  hba  dau  vu  cho  mgt 
nong  trai  d  vung  trung  bo 
California. 

bng  dien  ta  lai,  "Cong- 
viec  nang  nhoc  1km.  Toi  du^c 
tra  khoAng  10  cents  mot  gid" 
hay  chl  mot  dollar  mot  ngay 
ma  thoi.     Tbi  thudng  phai 
thdc  day  luc  2  ^id"  sang  de 
lam  banh  cho  buoi  sa'ng." 

Vao  mua  khong  c6  viec  lam, 
cu  Kidit  song  trong  mcjtkhach 
san  d  San  Francisco  d'  Kearny 
Street.  Cu  dpn  td'i  canphdng 
hien  nay  20  nam  rbi.  Ngaynay 
Cu  Kidit  cung  vd'i  hang  tram 
ngvidi  Phi  Luat  Tan  khac  chon 
Tenderloin  la  ndichb'n  cO  ngu 
lau  dai  cho  ho. 

Dan  Phi  Luat  Tan  thddng 
dddc  keu  la  "m6t  thieusb  im 
lang"  giOa  nhdng  khb'i  thieu 
so  khac  6*  San  Francisco  mgc 
dau  ho  dbng  hdn  cac  nhdmdan 
A  Chau  kha'c. 

6  Tenderloin,  ho  bao  gbra 
td  ngadi  hoi  hdu  da  den  My 
tU"  h6\  sau  chuc  nam  trildc, 
ciiu  chien  binh  cua  the'chien 
Hai  va  gia  dinh  den  hoi  thap 
nien  trOdc  . 

Dan  PhiLuatTan  d'sanPran. 
thddng  0  khu  vdc  gpi  la 
"Manilatown"  d'  phi'a  nam 
diidng  Market,  diJdng  Kearny 
ma  hien  nay  khong  con  nhu 
xua  nda.     Ho  -d^n  dan  phai 
don  den  Tenderloin  vi  tien 
thue  nha  cac  khu  khac  len 
cao  qua. 

MOT  LtCHSd  LAUDAI  0  MY 

Ngiidi  Phi  di  cU  den  My 
tung  ddt  tU'  luc  PhiLu'atTan 
bi  do  hq  bd\  My  td*  hbi  1898. 


Sau  khi  dan  laodbng  Nhat  va 
Tau  bi  cam  khong  dd<>c  died 
den  My  nUa,  dan  Phi  da  thay 
the  hp  hbi  nam  1924. 

Trong  th6i  gian  khung- 
hoang  kinhte  hoi  thapnien 
1930,  dan  My  da  trang  bat 
daii  gia  tang  thai  do  kythi 
v3  sbhai     ngdAi  ngoai  qubc 
mbi  tdi,  ke  ca  dan  Phi.  Mot 
ban  bao  cao  thdl  do'  cua 
Phong  ThddngMai  Los  Angeles 
da  cho  rang  ngddi  Phi  "la 
gibng  dan  vb  dung, dang  khinh, 
vb  l^i,  mQi  rb  nhat  trong  sb' 
di  cd  den  ." 

Dan  Phi  hoido  khong  dxi^c 
ti4  do  hanh  nghe"  tren  nhieu 
lahh  viic,  khong  ddoc  bau  cd, 
tau  dat  dai,  va  khong  co 
quyen  k§t  hon  vdi  dan  da 
trang.  Hp  dddc  coi  la  dan 
My  nhdng  khong  phai  la  cbng 
dan.     Phong  trao  died  deh  My 
cua  ngddi  Phi  giam  xubng  rat 
thap  hoi  1930,  dac  bi'^t  la 
sau  1934  v£  c6  luat  mdi  gibi 
ban  sb^di  cd  xuong  50  ngu'bi 
Phi  mbi  nam  ma  thbi.  Mot  ly 
do  khac  la  viec  lam  vac  luc 
do  rat  la  hiem  hoi  vi  khung 
hoang  kinh  te'. 

Nhiing  sau  khi  Phi  Luat  Tan 
thau  hbi  dOoc  dqe  lap  sau  the 
chien  thd' Hai ,  thi  sU  di  cd 
qua  My  gia  tang  len  nhieu. 
Ki^n  nay,  khoang  40,000  ngddi 
Phi  den  My  mbi  nam,  phan  dbng 
sinh  song  d  day  lau  dai  lubn. 

ft    ft    A    A  A 

Dan  Phi-Luat-Tan  d' Tender- 
loin phan  dng  ve  viee  trua't 
phe  Tbng  Thbhg  Phi  Marcos 
bao  gbm  nhieu  chieu  hOb'ng. 
Phan  dong  dbng  y  rang  Marcos 
la  mot  lanh  tu  thoi  nat  va  da 
den  luc  phai  dodc  thay  the; 
tuy  nhien  mgt  so  khong  c6 
tin  tddn^  lam  vao  ba  Tbng- 
Thbn^  mbi   la  Aquino.  ^ 

0  khachsan  William  Penn  6 
tren  ddbng  Eddy,  ngiidi  Phi 
d'  do  khong  eb  dbng  )S  vd'i  nhau 
lam  ve  van  de'  chihh  tri  6 
que  nha  cua  hq.  Trong  khi 
giam  muc  Mamos  cho  rang  da 
den  luc  "Marcus  phai  thoaivi 


Ph|l  Td  0^ Tenderloin  Nay  Cd  Chua  Mdi  D&'Thd  Phyng,  photo:  Greg  Gaar 

Tenderloin  Buddhists  now  have  a  new  place  where  they  can  worship. 


Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Khi  anh  Tan  Tien  Sung,mbt 
ngUbi  Viet  g&c  Hoa,  song  sot 
ehuy§n  vu'^t  bien  td  VietNam 
nam  1979,  anh  nguyen  se  ta 
an  ditc  Phat  da  gia  hq  cho 
anh  tren  con  Ju'bng  giannguy. 
NgSy  nay,  ngoi  chua  nh6  mdi 
md'^d*  tren  du^dng  Hyde,  sang 
l^p  bdi  anh  Tan,  la  bieutdbng 
cho  lo'hg  thanh  do. 

Na'u  quy  vi  di  doc  thee 
di/dng  Hyde  6**  khu  so' 251,  quy 
vi  se  ngdi  du'gc  mui  thbm 
huyng  khoi  toa  ra  td  ngbi 
ehua  nay  quyen  vdi  mui  sdn 
md'i  va  nhung  do' dac  td  trong 
ngbi  chua  Thai  nSy. 


Jbi  vdi  cube  s&'ng  eua  anh  6 

My.  Anh  de  danh  tien,  mua 

hai  tddng  Phat  16n  tb"  Thai 

Lan  ve  thd  phdgng  trong  Chua 

bay  gib. 

^  %. 
Ba  Cindy  Kuo,  td  Dai  Loan 

dam  trach  eham  sdc  ngoi  chua, 

noi,  "Chdng  toi  san  sang 

giu'p  db  mqi  ngddi.  Ai  eo'  ni^m 

tin  vao  Phat  Td' thf  hay  den 

d'ay  3"e  cau  nguyen,  cung  bai 

hay  thi  hanh  nghi  15*'eo- 

truyen  cua  ho."    Trong  tdbng 

lai,  ban  quan  trj.  chua  se 

van  dbng  ngin  quy  eho  Idp 

hoc  Anh  Van  va  nhiing  sinh  - 
boat  cho  ngu'bi  ty  nan  Idh 
tuoi. 


Mac  du  cd  ten^  U^chua  Thai       Nhdng  tugng  Ph4t  Td-Dien 

nhdng  chua  s^  md  cda  do'n      ^  trong  tu*dng  lai  se  cb  nhdng 

nhan  nhieu  tang  Idp  Phat  td  tu  si"  den  td' Thai  Lan.  c6  le 

eua  ngddi  Viet,^Llo,  CamBb't  chi"  vai  tha'ng  nua  thoi.  Khi 

va  Tau.  Ngu'di  My  sanh  tri/dng  nhdng  vi  tu  si'd&'n,  Chua  se 

d'day  cung  den  db  de' thdc  cd  kha  riSng  hanh  le^  d5y  du 

h^nh  thi§n  dinh.  theo  nghi  thdc  Phat  Giao  ma 

Ph^t  td^Ed  Wong,  ngddi  ^>  P^^^  "^^^  '^^ 

Hoa  td' Singapore,  giai  thfch         ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^'^ 

ve  ngubn  goc  cu'a  ngoi  Chba  ^^^'^  ^^^"^  "^au  - 


rJng,  "Anh  Tan  nhb'  dn  cdudb 
eua  diJc  Ph^t-Td-Di^n  mS  anh 
mang  theo  khi  vUdt  bien 
trong  khi  cac  thuyen  khac 
deii  bi  ciidp  bo'c  va  d5m  d 
bien  kh6i.     Anh  Tan  den  Thai 
Lan  an  toan  trong  khi  bao 
ngdbi  khac  khong  3en  du(>c. 
Anh  ta  tin  rdng  bon  hii  tac 
Thai  khong  gap  anh  vi  Phat 


Tau,  Viet,  La*o,  Cambbt  —  se 
c6  the  cung  nhau  hanh  Ik  du'di 
chan  dung  cua  cdc  bSc  Bo  Tit 
va  de  hoi  hu'dng  ve*  sO  tfe'  56 
eua  Phat  Tb^ dbi  vdi  ho. 


H^i  Ph^t  Giao  Thai  cbchdng 

2000  hbi  vien  d  My,  nhung 

ngiidi  3en  td  vung  Dbng  Nam  a'. 

Ong  Wong  noi  chua  Tenderloin 

^   ^      ,  .        nay  se  IS  chua  dau  tien  trong 

Tii-Di&n  den  td^ThaiJ^an.  Anh  nhdng  ngoi  chua  khac  se  dif(>c 

Tan  se  khong  bao  gib  quyen  drddng  nen  khSp  nubc  My  sau  nay. 

cUu  db  cua  ddc  Ph'^t."  "        ,  ^ 

Mu5n  biet  them  ehi  tiet, 

Niem  tin  cua  anh  Tan  di      xin  goi  771-1198. 


3e  cho  phe  dbi  14p  cb  cd  hbi 
tham  chinh,"  thi  ong  Raymond 

lo  rang  ba  Aquino  la  mot 
ngi/di  Cong  San,     NhUng  sii 
khac  biet  cha'nh  kien  tUdng 
dbi  on  hoa.  Ong  Samonte  no'i , 
"0" day  chung  toi  ehi  cddi 
khi  co'  sd  bat  dong,  nhdng  b 
Phi  dddi  thdi  Marcos  ngddi 
ta  ed  the  giet  ban  vi  chi'nh 
kien  cua  ban." 

M6t  sb  dbng  dan  Phi  6  day 
ehqn  thai  do  "chd-xem"  dbi 
vbi  ehihh  quyen  Aquino,  coi 
thd  ba  ta  co'  thdc  hien  noi 
nhdng  cai  each  nhd  Ba  da  hda. 

NhiTng  ong  Emil  DeGuzman, 
mot  ngubi  Phi  lam  viec  d' 
Senior  Escort   Program,  da 


vui  mung  ra  mat  khi  thay 
Mar^)s  bi  truat  phe  ma  theo 
ong  thi  nhieu  ngddi  nhd  ong 
"da  tranh  dau  bao  nhieu  nam 
qua."^    Theo  bng  thi  ngudi 
Phi  d  My  da  cb  can  dam  de 
dau  tranh  dddi  nhieu  hinh 
thdc  da  la"m  cho  ho  gan  nhau 
hdn. 

5ng  DeGuzman  noi,  "Chien 
thang  ve  vang  eua  Ba  Aquino 
cho  chung  tbi  mbt  ni'ng  Idc 
mdi  de  tranh  "dau  cho  cac 
van  3e  kha'c  nhd  lanh  vdc  di 
tru  hay  ky  thi  chung  tqc." 

Ong  n'oi  tiep,  "Chung  toi 
da  bat  3au  doan  ket  va  tim 
lai  mot  sd  hanh  dien  mdi." 
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^  7day9  9i  JO  J'JO      S9c;ci»^7.   Tenderloin  Buddhists  have  a  new  place  to  worship  at  the  Hyde  Street  tennple. 
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